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AN EIGHTFOLD CONFUSION IN AESTHETIC 
EVALUATIONS 


When one has read a certain amount of artistic criticism one 
cannot avoid being impressed by its futility. A group of writers 
talking about different things will argue back and forth as if they 
were talking about the same thing. One critic particularly inter- 
ested in one phase of a work of art will insist that his approach is 
the only right approach and found a school whose business it is to 
lampoon critics who take any other point of view. It is, however, 
obvious that the assertion of a proposition entails neither the asser- 
tion nor denial of any other logically independent proposition and 
that the importance of a bit of research (in one common sense of 
the word “importance ”) is in part relative to the information one 
is seeking. The vagueness, ambiguity, and downright nonsense of 
much criticism can only be avoided if one makes a preliminary 
survey of the subject-matter of aesthetics, postponing the question 
of what part of that subject-matter is the most important from 
some point of view familiarly called “ higher.” 

I claim no great originality in presenting the distinctions which 
follow. Their obviousness is in their favor if anything. But 
obviousness and lack of originality are evidence of neither triviality 
nor falsity, as we all know, and every once in a while a reminder 
that the obvious is being neglected is worth recording. 

Though this paper is dealing with distinctions, it admits that 
the distinctions it makes are logical, not existential. Frequently 
two things can be separated for purposes of conversation that do 
not exist in separation. Examples are only too numerous. We 
distinguish between substance and structure, between form and 


color, quality and quantity, and discuss one without the other, in 


spite of the fact the couples always occur together. Not only that, 
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but in the field of the arts things which are separable in conversa- 
tion form a whole in which they are reciprocally influential. Thus 
in a painting one can distinguish between form and color but the 
form actually helps determine the vividness, for instance, of the 
color, and the color by its variations throughout the canvas helps 
determine the form perceived. Or in a line of poetry the rhythm of 
the verse form and rhythms of verbal accent and meaning are 
separable in conversation, though they exist together and each 
influences the other. But distinctions have to be made if we are 
to talk at all and talking seems to be one of the few values of mod- 
ern life which are unquestioned. 

The first distinction, then, to be made is that between art as a 
product and art as a producing or process. People familiar with 
critical essays know how the confusion between the process of 
painting and the picture, the singing and the song have obscured 
aesthetics. There are certain values in the one which are not dis- 
coverable in the other and when one is made of primary importance, 
the other is forced into a position of inferiority. Art schools in 
this country are divided over the question of whether one should 
emphasize the finished picture or the activity which terminates in 
it. Both are called “ art,” but if we ought to have different terms 
for different things, this ambiguity ought to be avoided, and 
artistry distinguished from its products. If artistry and works of 
art, or art-as-a-producing and art-as-a-product are different, then 
the characteristics of the one cannot be legitimately transferred to 
the other. Hence if one says that a picture is good or bad—assum- 
ing for the moment that we understand what “ good ” and “ bad ” 
mean—one is saying nothing whatsoever about the goodness or 
badness of the process of painting which produced it. It is logic- 
ally proper—and factually necessary sometimes—to admit that a 
good story was badly told or a bad song well sung. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that processes are 
often treated by us as if they were products; means, that is, are 
viewed as ends. We may enjoy or detest hearing a person sing or 
watching him paint, regardless of what he is singing or painting, 
just as we enjoy watching steamshovels excavate cellars with no 
thought of the building which they are making possible. This may 
be condemned ethically, but it is a fact nevertheless. We may 
enjoy fishing with no thought of eating or selling the fish we catch 
or enjoy making money with no thought of how we shall spend it 
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when made. In the same manner we may treat a product as a 
means to a further end as when a real-estate agent rubs his hands in 
ecstasy over the thought of the rent a house will bring or a clergy- 
man gloats over an edifying line from Shakespeare. The house may 
very well have been built with no idea that it would make money 
for a real estate agent and the line was certainly written with no 
thought of edifying the clergyman’s parishioners. In all of these 
cases what some people would call the “natural” status of the 
processes and products have been forgotten, and nothing is more 
natural than to forget them. The point is that, whatever moral- 
ists may say, students of aesthetics must bear such facts in mind, 
for it is only by retaining them that the various types of artistic 
criticism can be understood. | 

In the second place, writers on aesthetics are quick to forget that 
in all art there is an artist even when there is no observer. The 
artist is too often treated as simply another human being standing 
about. But the psychology of producing works of art happens to 
be different from that of observing them, and it must not be 
assumed that the values an artist finds in his artistry and in his 
products are identical with what an observer finds in them. This 
is important because artists are continually asking the public to 
take their point of view and critics seldom hesitate to attribute to 
an artist their own feelings about his works of art. Thus if a 
critic feels joyful after hearing a piece of music, he says that the 
composer was expressing his joy and if a painter finds a portrait 
an adequate culmination of his impression of the subject, he won- 
ders that the subject’s wife finds it insufferable. It is a great temp- 
tation to enlarge upon this point, for of all the confusions it is the 
most frequent and perhaps the most mischievous. The characters 
read into artists like Shakespeare, Michelangelo, or Beethoven from 
the impression their works make on professional critics have practi- 
cally no basis in psychological fact and yet some critics actually 
expect to write a chapter in history from their aesthetic experiences. 
Artists similarly expect observers to share their point of view and 
by a kind of magic sympathy recreate the work of art. This is as 
impossible as the complementary task. 

Accepting the need for a terminological distinction, we shall use 
the words, “ the artistic point of view” to mean the point of view 
of the artist and “the aesthetic point of view” to mean the point 
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of view of the observer. This does not conform to common usage 
in which “ artistic ” and “ aesthetic ” are usually synonymous. 

The third distinction is the commonplace differentiation between 
instrumental and terminal (inherent, intrinsic, final) values. 
Instrumental values are means; terminal values are ends. But, 
as we have already said, means may have terminal as well as instru- 
mental value—witness the case of a “ good ” dinner, and ends may 
have instrumental as well as terminal value. It is possible there- 
fore for a single individual to appreciate the presence of both 
values in a given process or product, or for an individual to appre- 
ciate one without appreciating the other. Thus an artist may 
derive satisfaction from his artistry and from his works of art; 
he may derive satisfaction from one but not from the other, using 
the words “ to derive satisfaction ” as equivalent to “ to find termi- 
nal value in.” Similarly he may find both his artistry and his 
works of art useful, or find only one of them useful, while deriving 
satisfaction from them or not. Similar situations are possible in 
respect to the observer. 

We have then made three pairs of distinctions, one in value, one 
in the objects of critical interest, one in critical point of view. A 
critical judgment may then assert or deny any one of the eight 
propositions which follow. 


1) The artist found his artistry adequate for reaching his end. 
(The instrumental value of the process from the artistic point of 
view. ) 

2) The observer found the artistry adequate to what he imag- 
ined the artist’s end to be. (The same from the aesthetic point of 
view. ) 

3) The artist found his product useful, e. g., morally uplifting, 
economically valuable, intellectually influential, and so on. (The 
instrumental value of the product from the artistic point of view.) 

4) The observer found the artist’s product useful. (The same 
from the aesthetic point of view.) 

5) The artist enjoyed producing his work of art. (The terminal 
value of the process from the artistic point of view.) 

6) The spectator enjoyed watching the artist producing his work 
of art. (The same from the aesthetic point of view.) 

%) The artist enjoyed contemplating * his finished work of art. 


1I use the word “contemplating ” to cover “ hearing,” “ tasting,” “ read- 
ing ” and so on. 
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(The terminal value of the product from the artistic point of 
view. ) 

8) The observer enjoyed contemplating the artist’s product. 
(The same from the aesthetic point of view.) 


I submit, then, to use a concrete example, that when critics have 
said, “ Paradise Lost is a great poem” they have meant any one 
of the following or strange combinations of them. 


(1) Milton thought he had succeeded in writing the epic he had 
planned. 

(2) Milton succeeded in writing the epic which I believe him 
to have planned. 

(3) Milton found Paradise Lost morally edifying—either to 
himself or to someone else. 

(4) I have been morally edified by Paradise Lost. 

(5) Milton enjoyed * composing Paradise Lost. 

(6) His daughters—or someone else—enjoyed watching him 
compose it. 

(7) Milton enjoyed listening to Paradise Lost after it was 
written. 

(8) I enjoyed reading Paradise Lost. 


This paper might very properly come to an end at this point, 
for if the distinctions are clear no further discussion should be 
necessary. But it may be interesting to suggest how by emphasiz- 
ing each of these meanings eight major types of critical theory 
may be developed. Each of these major types is of course divided 
into numerous species depending upon the peculiar identification 
of instrumental or terminal value employed. That is, some critics, 
like Plato and Tolstoi, seem to think only of moral utility when 
they discuss instrumental value (though they do not agree upon 
what moral utility is), whereas a critic like Upton Sinclair is think- 
ing in terms of utility in the struggle between economic classes. 
Some critics again identify terminal value with a simple feeling 
of pleasure; others with a specific aesthetic emotion; others with 
certain more or less clearly defined “ formal ” characteristics. And 
finally critics waver between the descriptive and the normative, 
now indicating facts, now applying standards. We need not encum- 
ber this brief paper with these complications. 


*A nobler word can be substituted for “enjoyed,” if preferred. 
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The first school of critics asserts that the only proper approach 
to works of art is through a consideration of the instrumental 
value of artistry from the artistic point of view. Such critics 
maintain (1) that technical matters are alone important, discus- 
sion of the finished product as an end or a means to further ends 
being irrelevant and (2) that the artist alone knows when his 
artistry is adequate, since he alone knows what his end was. Find 
out what the artist was trying to do and criticise the adequacy of 
his technique in relation to that end, says such a critic. If his 
technique has been successful, then no comment is required beyond 
an indication of that fact. Never raise the question of whether the 
end was worth achieving. Such discussions as whether a triolet is 
as great as a sonnet or whether an Ode to a Grecian Urn is as worth 
spending one’s time writing as an Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality are absurd. The first problem is to find out what the artist 
was trying to do, the next to see whether he succeeded in doing it 
or more strictly whether he thought he succeeded in doing it. 

The difficulty of applying this theory is that it is next to impos- 
sible to discover what artists are trying to do. In many cases the 
artist is dead and gone, spurlos versenkt except for a name, and in 
many other cases we have not even a name to guide us. But even 
when we have a fair idea of the artist’s identity we must remember 
how hopelessly inarticulate artists are when it is a question of their 
purposes. One has only to read the manifestoes put out by the 
various schools of painters in the last fifty years to appreciate the 
fact that what an artist has to say is precisely his work of art and 
not things about it. If he were the kind of person who could talk 
about works of art, he would probably be a critic, not an artist. 

Consequently the technical critic turns to the second possibility 
and either decides what the artist ought to have tried to do, or 
pretends to discover what he actually was trying to do from a study 
of what he did. I shall not discuss the question of how one knows 
what artists “ought” to strive for, but continue the question of 
how one knows what they really were striving for. One way is 
first to find an end which has been achieved—or to which the 
artistry is adequate—and second to call that the artist’s end. This 
is usually done only in the case of artists whose reputation is very 
great, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe. For Jove must not nod. It 
is a fashion of justifying everything they do and naturally works 
out very well. Thus when they have succeeded in writing nonsense, 
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one concludes that they were intending to write nonsense and had 
found just the technique fitted to that end. And if they have suc- 
ceeded in writing something that sounds sublime, one concludes 
that they meant to be sublime before putting pen to paper. In the 
case of artists whose reputations are not so overpowering, the critic 
who adopts this attitude points out an end to which the artistry is 
not adequate and by identifying that end with the artist’s, one 
easily concludes that the artist has failed. Some end of course has 
to be assumed if an instrumental evaluation is to be made. One 
cannot judge the utility of a tool until one knows what it is for. 

The instrumental value of artistry can never take the place of 
the terminal value of the product. Even if one discovered that 
Shakespeare found the artistry of Coriolanus adequate to the end 
he had in mind and enjoyed the consequent (or attendant) rapture 
of a feeling of success, that would not mean that we, reading or 
seeing Coriolanus, should feel the same rapture or even be more 
than bored. Tupper probably felt that his manner of writing Pro- 
verbial Philosophy was precisely the one manner best fitted to bring 
home the lessons he had to teach and we may agree with him. Yet 
reading Proverbial Philosophy may be a very painful experience 
for us and we may wish that he had never written it. One can lay 
it down as a general principle that a knowledge of the instru- 
mental value of artistry cannot replace our apprehension of the 
terminal value of its product. In more concrete, but vaguer, 
terms, to know that an artist thinks he has painted a picture as it 
should be painted (or that a critic thinks the artist has) is not to 
feel the greatness of his picture. 

There is not only an instrumental value in artistry, there is also 
one in works of art. The moralizing critics from Plato down have 
spared no pains to point this out. Such writers make many modern 
artists and critics very impatient, and they often say that a work 
of art may be beautiful without being good, or saleable, or even 
enlightening. This is undoubtedly true; indeed some people seem 
to feel that if a work of art is good, it must be ugly. If beauty is 
a name for the terminal value of artistry and works of art, then 
it is clear that evil, saleability, enlightenment are irrelevant to 
beauty. But the fact is that works of art actually do have more 
than terminal value. One may ignore it; the artist may not 
intend it; but there it is. And many works of art are bound to 
be judged by their usefulness as well as by their beauty. Of two 
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intended caricatures, not the more beautiful but the more telling 
will be preferred and there is no way of avoiding that. There are 
arts of propaganda in various mediums, both of intentional and 
unintentional propaganda, and though I am not convinced that 
the effect of propaganda is brought about as popular psychology 
declares, when you have propaganda, it is inevitable that it be 
judged as such. The arts are a part of man’s total living and can- 
not escape being included in it. It is true that many systems of 
ethics would make many of the arts impossible. That is a weak- 
ness of the systems. One of the tasks of ethics is to find room for 
all of man’s capacities and the weakness of certain myopic ethicists 
is not remedied by setting up a false distinction between art and 
life. Living, one might suspect, was the genus of which art was 
the species. 

The instrumental value of the product from the artistic point of 
view is determined by the artist’s success in reaching his desired 
end. We know that some artists intend propaganda, witness pic- 
torial illustrators, writers of patriotic hymns, political and social 
satirists, inventors of religious ritual. The artist, knowing his 
purpose, will know when he has realized it. But observers may be 
in ignorance of it or may choose to ignore it and consider the works 
of art not as instruments but as ends. In fact this often happens 
to such works of art by the simple effect of historical change. So 
obsolete tools—spinning wheels, bed-warmers, and milk-jugs— 
become, like aged parents, ornaments when their utility is lost. 
We hear today of “the Bible as literature”; we discuss Giotto 
and Daumier not as illustrators but as composers; we talk of meals 
gastronomically, not dietetically. And there are people who con- 
demn this. But such condemnation is absurd. Giotto and Dau- 
mier were both great composers and great illustrators, the story 
of the woman taken in adultery is great literature as well as a 
great moral lesson, and an omelette by the original Mére Poularde 
was both of good taste and nourishing. It simply requires a clear 
head to keep the two values distinct and to remember that the 
presence or absence of the one entails neither the presence nor 
absence of the other. 

We are not sure whether Giotto was primarily interested in the 
art of pictorial composition or the art of religious instruction—he 
was probably interested in both; but we do know that his own 
interests should not prevent observers from considering his frescoes 
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under both headings. One may find an instrumental value in a 
work of art which the artist never intended, as when American 
women use Chinese Buddhist priest-robes for table covers or piano 
scarves, and patriots use lyric poems for national hymns. It is at 
least plausible to maintain that when Francis Scott Key expressed 
his joy at seeing the American flag still flying over Fort McHenry 
the morning after a heavy bombardment, he had no intention of 
writing a national anthem. Yet he did write the words for one, 
as things turned out, and their use as such could not be questioned 
simply on the ground that they were written to fulfil another pur- 
pose. An artist can no more foresee all the utility of his products 
than a chemist can. It may be questionable taste at times to util- 
ize them in unintended ways and it is true that when the taste is 
questioned the utility may suffer—at least as far as the questioners 
are concerned. But unless such a reaction occurs the instrumental 
value of the product from the aesthetic point of view can be treated 
independently of its other values. 

For a critic to confine himself to the utility of works of art to 
the observer is for him to omit much that is of interest. At the 
same time the fact must not be overlooked that many works of art 
_ are produced for the satisfaction of observers and that for centuries 
observers have found their satisfaction terminating not in the 
works of art but in some other end to the attainment of which the 
works of art were ancillary. Literature has been by most readers 
valued for the information or edification or inspiration or what 
not it provides, to the point that even to-day there is no adequate 
vocabulary for discussing its terminal values. The same reflection 
may be applied to the other arts with the necessary verbal changes. 
There is also the fact that the possession of works of art is a means 
to acquiring a reputation as a Maecenas and in the case of pic- 
tures, sculpture, rare editions of books, is furthered as a financial 
investment. There is no need of piling up examples of the instru- 
mentality of works of art from the aesthetic point of view, for they 
are only too easily found. They must not be forgotten, however, 
for by assuming that works of art are cherished only for their termi- 
nal values, misleading decisions about the enduring or universal 
importance of individual works of art are readily made. 

We come now to the terminal values, first of the process and 
second of the product. 
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That processes—or means—whether natural or artificial are 
interesting in themselves needs no proof. As we have said above 
when one observes the growth of plants or the development of a 
tadpole, when one watches linotypes and locomotives, their “ nat- 
ural ” ends are forgotten. Such processes become spectacles, what- 
ever God and man meant them to be. 

That there is a terminal value in artistry from the artistic point 
of view is equally clear. I am not maintaining that tadpoles enjoy 
turning into frogs, but I do assert that artists often enjoy painting 
or writing even when the pictures or stories turn out to be tragic 
failures. One could scarcely believe that human beings could sacri- 
fice as many comforts as they do for the sake of making works of 
art, even when they are convinced that they will starve to death in 
the process, unless they found some satisfaction in it. Nor can one 
say that they are always led on by the will o’ the wisp of financial 
or even artistic success. Many of us engage in the arts as ama- 
teurs, destroying our products when they are finished. The only 
justification for this that we give is the fun we find in creation. 
By emphasizing this aspect of art we tend towards that form of 
romanticism which finds its intellectual expression in Lessing’s 
famous epigram on the search for truth. The literature of doing 
for doing’s sake is in fact enormous. And indeed so prevalent is 
the experience that doctrines describing it sometimes take on an 
ethical tinge and make something called “activity” a good in 
itself, if not the highest good. 

One could of course develop a system of criticism from this. One 
could maintain that the “real ” value of art is joy of creation and 
not that of contemplating what is created. I suspect, but I cannot 
prove this, that much of the plausibility of art-for-art’s sake in the 
eyes of artists lay right here. It would certainly be more fun to 
paint, write, or sing without regard for the public or the product 
than with an eye on them. And to be sure it often happens that 
products created in this romantic manner turn out to be more 
attractive than those which were deliberately contrived to attract 
us. The same is true of social etiquette, as we all know. But in 
neither case is the linkage inevitable or even logical. 

Artistry, as we have said, may also be interesting from the 
aesthetic point of view, regardless of its terminus. A perfect crime 
may be revolting but the artistry involved fascinating. We aestheti- 
cise (this is again repetition) many processes which have no inher- 
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ent artistic purpose. Elegant mathematical demonstrations or 
surgical operations have been indicated by almost all philosophers 
of art as examples of this and good sportsmen—if there are any— 
make a virtue of it. Many of us tend to feel that what we do is 
of no great moment: the way we do it is of the greatest. One may 
discipline oneself into disapproving this manner of living but one 
cannot deny the existence of a feeling of admiration for technical 
skill. It seems perverse, but it is certainly so widespread as to be 
normal. The error one makes is in identifying it with the terminal 
value of the product. It is, that is, legitimate to maintain that a 
poor piece of music—like Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony or 
Tosti’s Good-Bye—was well rendered in a justifiable sense of the 
adverb “ well,” just as it is to maintain that a good piece of music— 
like Bach’s Goldberg Variations—was poorly rendered. But let it 
be noted that I am not here defining the terms of evaluation. 

Our seventh and eighth confusion are obviously the terminal 
value of the product from the artistic and the aesthetic points of 
view. Here I simply invite attention to what would seem to be a 
fact, viz., that the creator of a work of art may find it beautiful 
though observers find it hideous. We must avoid discussion of the 
psychology of appreciation as much as possible, but I doubt 
whether any artist can ever observe his works (unless they be 
juvenilia and he an old man) with the detachment of someone else. 
I am not pleading that he should, nor do I believe that artists create 
works of art for the sake of observing them. Their problem is to 
do something in a certain manner and they cannot be asked simply 
to look at what they have done and forget why and how they did 
it. At the same time they cannot exact of critics that they substi- 
tute for their own enjoyment of the product the artist’s conscious- 
ness of motive. The observer, after all, has not and cannot share 
the artist’s past life, the peculiar frustrations (or even satisfac- 
tions) which eventuate in his products. He may try to study them 
as a psychologist but he cannot feel them as a subject. There is 
therefore always bound to be a gap between artist and observer 
and when the observer is writing criticism he would be much more 
fruitful as a critic if he confined himself to the work of art and 
avoided psychoanalysis. Why Shakespeare wrote his sonnets is 
undoubtedly an interesting problem, but so is the problem of what 
one will find who reads them. For all I know the dark lady may 
be his mother for whom he had an incestuous passion or the Church 
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of Rome or his own subconscious. And what he himself found in 
the sonnets would certainly depend upon what he thought he was 
putting into them. But to us reading them, they are works of art 
and, though seven other subjects of conversation are open to us, 
we can point out what we find in them. 

I have not discussed in the paper the relative importance of the 
eight ideas which seem to be so often confused. Which idea is the 
“right ” one is not our problem at this time. We have been occu- 
pied only with untangling them from one another and showing 
their logical independence. If the paper has been understood, there 
may have emerged into consciousness the uselessness of much 
critical debate. It is profoundly human to argue about the impor- 
tance of one’s opinions rather than about their truth, but even in 
such arguments it is good to know precisely what one is talking 
about. This paper merely hints at the complexity of what one can 
legitimately talk about. It does not pretend to have thoroughly 
untangled it. 











GzoRGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 









MONDAY AS A DATE FOR MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENTS 


I. A Propos pu Lai de l’Ombre 


Dans le Lai de l’Ombre, lorsque Jean Renart fait le portrait de 
son héros, il énumére les qualités qui font de lui le modéle du 
parfait chevalier, et il insiste surtout sur son amour des tournois: 














86 Bien sot un rene de chief en chief 
Cerchier por une jouste fere. 
A ce ot torné son afere 
Li chevaliers dont je vous di 
Qw’il vousist que chascun lundi 
Qu’il estoit qu’il en fussent deus, 
N’onques chevaliers ne fu teus, 

Si peniu d’armes qu’il estoit. 








Voici ce que dit M. Joseph Bédier au sujet des vers 90-91, dans sa 
seconde édition du Lat de l’Ombre: 






Nous n’avons & proposer de ces vers aucune interprétation qui nous satis- 
fasse. Les tournois n’avaient pas lieu le lundi plutét qu’un autre jour. 
Est-il permis de rappeler des expressions telles que: il aurait voulu que 
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chaque jour eit quarante huit heures? Lwumdi serait 1a pour dire un jour 
quelconque.* 

Il me semble que M. Bédier rejette ici la seule explication possi- 
ble. En effet, si nous parcourons un certain nombre de romans 
d’aventures, nous y trouvons que les tournois avaient généralement 
lieu le lundi. Je vais en donner quelques exemples: 


1639 Car de lundi en .XV. jors 
Iert li tornois a Sainteron. Guillaume de Déle 
850 De cet lundy en quinze dis 
Lors tenronz le tournoiement. Gliglois 
6587 Si soit li tornoiz conmenciez 


Le lundi emprés les foiriez 
Et durt trois jorz toz enterins; 
Devant le quart n’en soit la fins. Partonopeus de Blois 


898 Pour les estranges festoier 
Li jours prist ja & aprochier 
Que la feste venir devoit 
Le samedi au soir tout droit, 
Dont la feste estoit le lundi. Le Chatelain de Couci 


6285 Che fu a une pentecouste, 
Que on despent et que molt couste, 
Que cele bataille fu prise. 
Mains gentils hom de grant emprise 
Vint au lundi apriés sans faille 
Pour esgarder cele bataille. Le Roman de la Violette. 


4823 C’est a Pasques, au novel temps, 
Que chevaliers est Galerens. 
A grant joye en Mez la cité. 
Pour la haulte sollemnité 
N’ont mie aux armez entendu, 
Jusqu’a demain ont attendu 
Galeren et si compaignon, 
Et cil qui tendent au renon 
Et au priz, pour eulx mettre avant. Galeran de Bretagne. 


La raison était d’ailleurs bien simple. Les tournois avaient 
généralement lieu au printemps, 4 l’occasion des fétes de Paques 
(Galeran,4823, Flamenca 7020-7021' = 7023-7024), ou de la Pente- 
céte (Joufrois 870, Guillaume le Maréchal 3681-3683, Roman de 
la Violette 6285). L’Eglise défendait formellement de se battre 


1Le Lai de VOmbre, édit. Joseph Bédier, Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais, Paris 1913, note p. 54. 
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That processes—or means—whether natural or artificial are 
interesting in themselves needs no proof. As we have said above 
when one observes the growth of plants or the development of a 
tadpole, when one watches linotypes and locomotives, their “ nat- 
ural ” ends are forgotten. Such processes become spectacles, what- 
ever God and man meant them to be. 

That there is a terminal value in artistry from the artistic point 
of view is equally clear. I am not maintaining that tadpoles enjoy 
turning into frogs, but I do assert that artists often enjoy painting 
or writing even when the pictures or stories turn out to be tragic 
failures. One could scarcely believe that human beings could sacri- 
fice as many comforts as they do for the sake of making works of 
art, even when they are convinced that they will starve to death in 
the process, unless they found some satisfaction in it. Nor can one 
say that they are always led on by the will o’ the wisp of financial 
or even artistic success. Many of us engage in the arts as ama- 
teurs, destroying our products when they are finished. The only 
justification for this that we give is the fun we find in creation. 
By emphasizing this aspect of art we tend towards that form of 
romanticism which finds its intellectual expression in Lessing’s 
famous epigram on the search for truth. The literature of doing 
for doing’s sake is in fact enormous. And indeed so prevalent is 
the experience that doctrines describing it sometimes take on an 
ethical tinge and make something called “activity” a good in 
itself, if not the highest good. 

One could of course develop a system of criticism from this. One 
could maintain that the “real” value of art is joy of creation and 
not that of contemplating what is created. I suspect, but I cannot 
prove this, that much of the plausibility of art-for-art’s sake in the 
eyes of artists lay right here. It would certainly be more fun to 
paint, write, or sing without regard for the public or the product 
than with an eye on them. And to be sure it often happens that 
products created in this romantic manner turn out to be more 
attractive than those which were deliberately contrived to attract 
us. The same is true of social etiquette, as we all know. But in 
neither case is the linkage inevitable or even logical. 

Artistry, as we have said, may also be interesting from the 
aesthetic point of view, regardless of its terminus. A perfect crime 
may be revolting but the artistry involved fascinating. We aestheti- 
cise (this is again repetition) many processes which have no inher- 
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ent artistic purpose. Elegant mathematical demonstrations or 
surgical operations have been indicated by almost all philosophers 
of art as examples of this and good sportsmen—if there are any— 
make a virtue of it. Many of us tend to feel that what we do is 
of no great moment: the way we do it is of the greatest. One may 
discipline oneself into disapproving this manner of living but one 
cannot deny the existence of a feeling of admiration for technical 
skill. It seems perverse, but it is certainly so widespread as to be 
normal. The error one makes is in identifying it with the terminal 
value of the product. It is, that is, legitimate to maintain that a 
poor piece of music—like Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony or 
Tosti’s Good-Bye—was well.rendered in a justifiable sense of the 
adverb “ well,” just as it is to maintain that a good piece of music— 
like Bach’s Goldberg Variations—was poorly rendered. But let it 
be noted that I am not here defining the terms of evaluation. 

Our seventh and eighth confusion are obviously the terminal 
value of the product from the artistic and the aesthetic points of 
view. Here I simply invite attention to what would seem to be a 
fact, viz., that the creator of a work of art may find it beautiful 
though observers find it hideous. We must avoid discussion of the 
psychology of appreciation as much as possible, but I doubt 
whether any artist can ever observe his works (unless they be 
juvenilia and he an old man) with the detachment of someone else. 
I am not pleading that he should, nor do I believe that artists create 
works of art for the sake of observing them. Their problem is to 
do something in a certain manner and they cannot be asked simply 
to look at what they have done and forget why and how they did 
it. At the same time they cannot exact of critics that they substi- 
tute for their own enjoyment of the product the artist’s conscious- 
ness of motive. The observer, after all, has not and cannot share 
the artist’s past life, the peculiar frustrations (or even satisfac- 
tions) which eventuate in his products. He may try to study them 
as a psychologist but he cannot feel them as a subject. There is 
therefore always bound to be a gap between artist and observer 
and when the observer is writing criticism he would be much more 
fruitful as a critic if he confined himself to the work of art and 
avoided psychoanalysis. Why Shakespeare wrote his sonnets is 
undoubtedly an interesting problem, but so is the problem of what 
one will find who reads them. For all I know the dark lady may 
be his mother for whom he had an incestuous passion or the Church 
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of Rome or his own subconscious. And what he himself found in 
the sonnets would certainly depend upon what he thought he was 
putting into them. But to us reading them, they are works of art 
and, though seven other subjects of conversation are open to us, 
we can point out what we find in them. 

I have not discussed in the paper the relative importance of the 
eight ideas which seem to be so often confused. Which idea is the 
“right ” one is not our problem at this time. We have been occu- 
pied only with untangling them from one another and showing 
their logical independence. If the paper has been understood, there 
may have emerged into consciousness the uselessness of much 
critical debate. It is profoundly human to argue about the impor- 
tance of one’s opinions rather than about their truth, but even in 
such arguments it is good to know precisely what one is talking 
about. This paper merely hints at the complexity of what one can 
legitimately talk about. It does not pretend to have thoroughly 
untangled it. 


GEORGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 





MONDAY AS A DATE FOR MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENTS 


I. A Propos pu Lai de l’ Ombre 


Dans le Lai de l’Ombre, lorsque Jean Renart fait le portrait de 
son héros, il énumére les qualités qui font de lui le modéle du 
parfait chevalier, et il insiste surtout sur son amour des tournois: 


86 Bien sot un rene de chief en chief 
Cerchier por une jouste fere. 
A ce ot torné son afere 
Li chevaliers dont je vous di 
Qwil vousist que chascun lundi 
Quw’il estoit qu’il en fussent deus, 
N’onques chevaliers ne fu teus, 
Si peniu d’armes qu’il estoit. 


Voici ce que dit M. Joseph Bédier au sujet des vers 90-91, dans sa 
seconde édition du Lai de l’Ombre: 


Nous n’avons & proposer de ces vers aucune interprétation qui nous satis- 
fasse. Les tournois n’avaient pas lieu le lundi plutét qu’un autre jour. 
Est-il permis de rappeler des expressions telles que: il aurait voulu que 
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chaque jour eit quarante huit heures? Lwumdi serait la pour dire un jour 
quelconque.* 


Il me semble que M. Bédier rejette ici la seule explication possi- 
ble. En effet, si nous parcourons un certain nombre de romans 
d’aventures, nous y trouvons que les tournois avaient généralement 
lieu le lundi. Je vais en donner quelques exemples: 


1639 Car de lundi en .XV. jors 
Jert li tornois a Sainteron. Guillaume de Déle 


850 De cet lundy en quinze dis 
Lors tenronz le tournoiement. Gliglois 


6587 Si soit li tornoiz conmenciez 
Le lundi emprés les foiriez 
Et durt trois jorz toz enterins; 
Devant le quart n’en soit la fins. Partonopeus de Blois 


Pour les estranges festoier 

Li jours prist ja 4 aprochier 

Que la feste venir devoit 

Le samedi au soir tout droit, 

Dont la feste estoit le lundi. Le Chatelain de Couci 


Che fu a une pentecouste, 

Que on despent et que molt couste, 

Que cele bataille fu prise. 

Mains gentils hom de grant emprise 

Vint au lundi apriés sans faille 

Pour esgarder cele bataille. Le Roman de la Violette. 


C’est a Pasques, au novel temps, 

Que chevaliers est Galerens. 

A grant joye en Mez la cité. 

Pour la haulte sollemnité 

N’ont mie aux armez entendu, 

Jusqu’a demain ont attendu 

Galeren et si compaignon, 

Et cil qui tendent au renon 

Et au priz, pour eulx mettre avant. Galeran de Bretagne. 


La raison était d’ailleurs bien simple. Les tournois avaient 
généralement lieu au printemps, 4 l’occasion des fétes de Paques 
(Galeran,4823, Flamenca 7020-7021 = 7023-7024?) , ou de la Pente- 
céte (Joufrois 870, Guillaume le Maréchal 3681-3683, Roman de 
la Violette 6285). L’Eglise défendait formellement de se battre 


1Le Lai de VOmbre, édit. Joseph Bédier, Société des Anciens Textes 
Frangais, Paris 1913, note p. 54. 
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les dimanches et les jours de fétes solennelles; et, bien que cette 
interdiction ne fit pas observée universellement en ce qui con- 
cerne le dimanche, beaucoup de chevaliers avaient fait voeu de ne 
pas tornoier ce jour-la. On attendait donc au lundi suivant pour 
se battre (Guillaume de Déle 2210-2214, Galeran 4826-4828). Il 
arrivait que les fétes commengassent dés le samedi, ot l’on célébrait 
Varrivée des combattants (Chatelain de Couci 898). Le dimanche 
se passait en cérémonies religieuses, en fétes et en danses ((utl- 
laume de Déle 2037 et suiv.); ce jour-la on adoubait aussi un 
certain nombre de nouveaux chevaliers (Galeran 4662-4753). Le 
lundi matin, les jouteurs allaient 4 l’église entendre la messe du 
Saint Esprit (Guillaume de Déle 2432-2436, Roman de la Violette 
5869), puis se rendaient aux lices ot l’ouverture du tournoi était 
officiellement annoncée. 

Les vers 90-91 du Lai de l’ Ombre sont donc parfaitement clairs 
sans qu’il soit besoin de donner au mot Jundt un sens abstrait. 


L.-A. VIGNERAS 
Chicago, Illinois 


II. In ENGLAND 


M. Vigneras in his note on the Lat de l’ombre states that tourna- 
ments were usually held on Monday and supports his position 
by quotations from several romances. In the hope that it may 
illuminate the question as to how accurately the mediaeval romance 
portrays the customs of the period, I have collected some statistics 
on the subject. These consist of the dates of sixty tournaments 
which were proclaimed in England between 1215 and 1250. As 
a large part of this information was obtained from royal writs of 
prohibition, in all probability many of these contests never actu- 
ally took place, but this fact would not seem to lessen the value of 
the date for which they were planned. A more serious objection 
to these statistics might be made on the ground that England was 


*Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum (ed. H. J. Hewlett, Rolls 
Series), 0, 137-8. Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora (ed. H. R. Luard, 
Rolls Series), Iv, 136, v, 17, 54. Patent Rolls 1216-1225 (Rolls Series), 
pp. 116, 174, 194, 198, 295, 388, 405, 517; ibid. 1225-1282, pp. 202, 230, 
316, 321, 452, 457, 459, 463, 473, 498. Calendar of Patent Rolls 1232-1247 
(Rolls Series), pp. 17, 20, 57, 67, 70, 84, 86, 107, 119, 131, 133, 136, 148, 
156, 173, 180, 210, 222, 223, 227, 232, 236, 238, 242, 258, 266, 269, 416, 424, 
457, 477; ibid. 1247-1258, pp. 30, 47, 77. 
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a country apart, and its customs might differ from those of the 
continent. In answer to this one can only point out that this was 
a period of extreme foreign influence in England, that several of 
these tournaments were contests between native English knights 
and their unwelcome French guests,? and that Richard, Gilbert 
and Walter Marshal, earls of Pembroke, were prominent partici- 
pants.* No one can really doubt the purity of the chivalric tradi- 
tion in the hands of the sons of William Marshal. 

The statistics based on these sixty tourneys tend to support 
M. Vigneras’ claim that Monday was the most common day for 
chivalric exercises. The detailed record is as follows: Monday 24, 
Tuesday 12, Wednesday 10, Thursday 4, Friday 1, Saturday 1, 
Sunday 1. Thus twenty-four out of sixty tournaments, or 40%, 
were proclaimed for Monday. In addition four were planned for 
Monday or Tuesday, two for Tuesday or Wednesday, and one for 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

The explanation advanced by M. Vigneras for this decided pref- 
erence for Monday is not borne out by this evidence. Including 
occasions on which the church festival was on the preceding Friday 
or Saturday, only eight of the twenty-four Monday tournaments 
follow holy days. No contest was proclaimed for a Monday follow- 
ing either Easter or Pentecost. While certain seasons were slightly 
favored above others, the dates were well spread out over the entire 
year. Seven tourneys were announced for the Monday or Tues- 
day before Ash Wednesday, four for the eighth day after the 
close of Easter, six for the week or ten days after the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary, and ten for the period of the festivals of Epiph- 
any and St. Hilary. The most favored month was January with 
twelve, followed by September with eight, May with seven, June 
and July with six, and October and November with five. February 
had three; March, April, August, and December two apiece. 

While these sixty tournaments show that Monday was pecu- 
liarly favored for chivalric combats, they fail to supply a reason 
for that preference. Considering the extreme scantiness of our 
knowledge of actual chivalry as distinct from the romantic, this 
subject would seem to merit further study. 


; —_ SimpnEy PAINTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


2 Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, v, 83, 265. 
* Ibid., Iv, 135-6, 157; Patent Rolls 1225-1232, p. 498. 
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AN INTERLUDIUM FOR A GILD OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


It is a common-place in the dramatic history of England that 
the gilds of Corpus Christi of various towns, charged with responsi- 
bility for the elaborate procession and other devotional observances 
on the feast of that name, took part only exceptionally in the reli- 
gious plays associated with the festival... As a rule, these gilds 
centered their attention upon the liturgy of the day, leaving the 
dramatic performances to other fraternal organizations, especially 
the trade gilds.* Exceptional instances of such performances by 
Corpus Christi gilds are the processional plays at Ipswich, the 
Creed play performed decennially at York, usually at Lammas- 
tide (August 1), and the ludus Filiorum Israelis at Cambridge.* 
Since, however, the number of such exceptions known to historians 
of the drama is small, one may appropriately bring forward the 
original record of an additional example. This is the interludium 
mentioned in the following unpublished “ certificate,” or “ return,” 
describing the foundation and customs of the gild of Corpus Christi 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, written in 1389: * 


1The normal activities of the English gilds of Corpus Christi are amply 
described by H. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England, 
London, 1919, pp. 49-59. See also E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
Oxford, 1903, 11, 118-9; M. L. Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England, 
New York, 1911, pp. 10-2, 19-21. Our information is especially full in 
regard to the gild at York, concerning which see The Register of the Guild 
of Corpus Christi in the City of York, ed. R. H. Skaife (Surtees Society, 
Lv11) Durham, etec., 1872, and York Memorandum Book, ed. Maud Sellers 
(Surtees Society, cxx, cxxv), Durham, etc., 1912, 1915,—especially oxxv, 
pp. xxxviii-xli. 

2 The restricted nature of the activities of the Corpus Christi gilds is, 
of course, well understood by such writers as Lucy T. Smith (York Plays, 
Oxford, 1885, p. xxx), Chambers (I, 118, 341, 353, 404), and Spencer, 
pp. 11-2, 19-21. 

3’ See Chambers, 1, 118, 119, 120, 344, 371-2, 404-5. The dramatic activi- 
ties of Corpus Christi gilds and of similar religious organizations are men- 
tioned by Spencer, pp. 19-20. 

London, Public Record Office, Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle 46, no. 401. 
This brief document is one of the 471 so-called “gild certificates,” or 
“returns of 1389,” which are comprehensively characterized by Toulmin 
Smith, English Gilds, London, 1870, pp. xxiv-xxv, 127-31, and by Westlake, 
pp. 36sqq. In Westlake’s list of the entire collection of certificates (pp. 
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Certificacio fundacionis, regiminis, et continuacionis fraternitatis de 
Corpore Christi in ecclesia sancti Edmundi <de Bury> . . . <certificata> 
per Johannem . . . aldermannum fraternitatis predicte in vigilia Puri- 
ficacionis Beate Marie anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi duodecimo iuxta 
formam <proclamacionis> ... per breue regium inde facte patet in forma 
subsequente. 

Est autem quedam gilda in ecclesia Sancti Edmundi de Bury que a 
tempore quo non extat > memoria ad... et graciam hominum ville predicte 
ad honorem Corporis Christi incepta extitit et fundata et adhuc con- 
tinuatur sub hac forma, videlicet: quod fratres et sorores gilde predicte 
conuenient in die Corporis Christi, et habebunt Missam de die, et offeret 
quilibet eorum vnum quadrantem, et inueniunt certos cereos ad honorem 
Corporis Christi omnibus diebus festiuis per annum in ecclesia predicta 
ardentes, ac quendam capellanum diuina pro fratribus et sororibus pre- 
dictis * celebrantem; et habebunt eodem die capicia de vna secta, et quod- 
dam interludium de Corpore Christi, ad quod quidem interludium manu- 
tenendum et sustentandum dicti fratres et sorores, quando de nouo fiunt 
et creantur, astringentur vinculo iuramenti. Et eodem die sumptibus 
suis propriis ad certum locum in villa predicta adinuicem manducabunt. 
Intererunt insuper dicti fratres et sorores exequiis et alijs solempnitatibus 
die obitus fratrum et sororum gilde’ predicte, et offerent ad Missam vnum 
quadrantem, et dabunt vnum denarium ad celebrandam Missam eodem die 
pro anima sua. Et-insuper eligent dicto die vnum aldermannum, qui 
curam et superuisum gilde predicte habebit pro anno sequente. Et non 
sunt ibi plura bona vel catalla aut terre tenementa redditus vel possessiones 
mortificate vel non mortificate ad dictam fraternitatem pertinencia aliter 
quam superius est expressum. 


Unfortunately the statement concerning the interludium is not 
very informing, and the word itself, in its uses elsewhere, “ appears 
to be equally applicable to every kind of drama known to the 
Middle Ages.”*® Presumably the nature of the “interlude” men- 
tioned in the document before us is in no way elucidated by the 
uniform head-dress prescribed for members of the gild on the great 
feast. It is clear, however, that the dramatic performance was 
regarded as a particularly serious duty (ad quod interludium 
manutenendum et sustentandum dicti fratres et sorores, quando 


137-238), the document before us is entered on p. 225, with a brief summary 
mentioning the interludum (sic). In my text I enclose within pointed 
brackets the illegible passages of the original that can be restored with 
reasonable certainty; other such passages are represented by dots. 

5 extat] Reading doubtful. 

* predictis] Inserted by another hand. 

7 gilde] Beginning with this word, another hand takes up the writing. 

® See Chambers, 0, 182. 


2 
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de novo fiunt et creantur, astringentur vinculo iuramenti), and the 
language of the certificate (interludium de Corpore Christi) may 
possibly indicate that in its subject the play at Bury St. Edmund’s 
was related to the central theme of Corpus Christi day somewhat 
more directly than were most of the Biblical pieces known to have 
been performed by the English trade gilds. 


KarL YOUNG 
Yale University 





A TRACE OF DANTE IN GOETHE’S IZLMENAU 


It is a well-known fact that Goethe, when writing I/menau 
(1783), stood midway between his period of Storm and Stress, and 
the years of maturity which followed his Italian journey. In the 
midst of the rhapsody of Weimar, the poet stopped for a moment 
to pass in review his tempestuous youth, as though feeling that he 
was nearing the Dantean “mezzo del cammin di nostra vita”; 
Goethe had just entered upon his thirty-fifth year. The examina- 
tion of conscience resulted in a mea culpa, not devoid of all pride, 
and worthy of the Promethide: “Ich schwanke nicht, indem ich 
mich verdamme.” In pronouncing sentence upon his past, Goethe 
distinctly felt he was turning a new leaf.—I/menau as was pointed 
out by Gundolf,’ vibrates throughout with the transition to the 
Goethe of after-Italy. 

Gundolf’s intuition can be objectivated by a passage of the poem 
which apparently escaped the attention of a host of exegetes. After 
the introductory portrayal of the idyllic charm of the landscape, 
the poet’s tone suddenly changes, and the change is not motivated 
by a preceding passage. Night falls upon the valley, 


Im finstern Wald, beim Liebesblick der Sterne, 
Wo ist mein Pfad, den sorglos ich verlor? 


Is it a mere coincidence that these two lines which marshal in the 
nocturnal vision of the poet, almost literally agree with the intro- 
ductory verses of the Divine Comedy? 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 


Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura; 
Ché la diritta via era smarrita. 


+ Goethe, Georg Bondi, Berlin, 1922, p. 258. 














A TRACE OF DANTE IN GOETHE’S ILMENAU_ 8% 


According to Sulger-Gebing,? until the end of Goethe’s first ten- 
year period in Weimar, no trace of Dante’s influence can be found 
in Goethe’s works. Max Koch ® discovered a first but uncertain 
indication of Dante’s shadow in Zueignung, written in 1784, one 
year after Ilmenau. The passage in question, however, is an 
obvious, literal reminiscence. Sufficient internal evidence is offered 
by the visionary tone of the poem, by Goethe’s age at the time when 
Ijmenau was composed, and by the fact that the two lines quoted 
are immediately followed up by the vision as in the Divine Comedy 
after the repetition of the passage: 


Io non so ben ridir com’io v’entrai, 
Tant’era pien di sonno a quel punto, 
Che la verace via abbandonai. 


To be sure, no evidence can be offered after Sulger-Gebing’s 
thorough investigations to prove that Goethe actually read Dante 
prior to 1783. Still, when judging Goethe’s acquaintance with the 
Divine Comedy, it must be borne in mind that he had an excellent 
Italian master in his childhood.* There can be little doubt that 
old and learned Giovinazzi, Goethe’s Italian teacher at Frankfort, 
read at least passages of Dante with his gifted pupil, and it is 
easily possible that Goethe had to memorize at least a few lines 
of the poem. Whether the passage of I/menau was a conscious or 
subconscious reminiscence, the fact remains that the first positive 
trace of Dantean influence on Goethe is to be dated from 1783, a 
fact not altogether negligible in view of Arturo Farinelli’s harsh 
opinion as to the relationship of the two poets.® 


ARPAD STEINER 
Hunter College 





*Goethe und Dante, Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 
Duncker, Berlin (Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte XXXII), 
1907, p. 69. 

® Berichte des freien deutschen Hochstiftes zu Frankfurt a.M., N. F. 
1895, XI, 288. 

*E. Mentzel, Wolfgang und Oornelia Goethes Lehrer, R. Voigtlander, 
Leipzig, n. d. (19097), p. 56 ss. 

5A Farinelli, Poesia Germanica, Ed. “ Corbaccio,” Milano, 1927, p. 475; 
ef. also Farinelli, Dante in Spagna, Francia, Inghilterra, Ger.nania (Dante 
e Goethe), Fratelli Bocca, Torino, 1922, p. 353 ss. 
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THE SUCCESS OF BRUEYS’S AVOCAT PATELIN 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


D.-A. de Brueys composed his comedy, L’Avocat Patelin, in 
1700, but for reasons which he states in his preface it was not 
performed until six years later (by the Comédie-Frangaise, June 
4,1706). It was first published in 1715.1. For his purpose Brueys 
found it desirable to transform the old one-act farce Maitre Pierre 
Patelin into a comedy in three acts and in prose. Upon the original 
plot he grafted a love theme, which necessitated three new charac- 
ters and a new dénouement. Further to adapt it to the prevailing 
taste the author provided it with a prologue and three intermédes. 
In short, Brueys’s play is quite in the tone of contemporary French 
comedy. It should be added that this play falls far short of the 
original farce in every respect. Yet in spite of its mediocre quality 
it enjoyed an immense success upon the stage and made the Patelin 
theme so familiar to the Frenchmen of the time that Brueys’s play 
came to be confused with the original fifteenth-century farce which 
is commonly called L’Avocat Patelin.? 

The extent of this success may be determined accurately from the 
reliable statistics which Joannidés gives of the number of perfor- 
mances of every play produced each year by the Comédie- 
Frangaise.* A calculation based upon the figures given by Joan- 
nidés reveals that Brueys’s comedy was performed at this theatre 
691 times between 1706 and 1799. It was entirely absent from 


+ 12°, without mention of the place. At least six other separate edi- 
tions of this play were published in Paris in the eighteenth century, viz., 
1725, 16°, 1760, 12°, 1773, 12°, 1782, 12°, 1783, 8°, 1786, 12° [in Petite 
Bibliothéque des thédétres]. Another edition was published in London in 
1785, 8°. It may also be found in the editions of the collected plays of 
Brueys [and Palaprat] issued in 1735 and 1755-56, and in the Choia de 
pieces de thédtre de Brueys et Palaprat, London, 1787. A parody of this 
play, in manuscript form, dated 1732, is listed in the Catalogue de la 
bibliothéque de M. de Soleinne, item 1520. It is not among the Soleinne 
MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

*For the various eighteenth-century editions of the farce and adapta- 
tions of the theme see Catalogue de la bibliothéque de M. de Soleinne, items 
671, 672; and La Valliére, Bibliothtque du thédtre frangais, 1, 57. For 
earlier editions of Patelin see R. T. Holbrook, Htude sur Patelin, Paris, 
1917, pp. 3-51. 

*A. Joannidés, La Comédie-Francaise de 1680 &@ 1900. Dictionnaire 
général des pieces et des auteurs. Paris, 1901. 
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the repertory in only one year, 1718.4 The number of annual 
performances varied from one (1759) to twenty-two (1742). The 
play found more favor in some periods than in others, but the 
average number of yearly performances is almost eight. Only two 
other comedies were performed more times by the Comédie- 
Frangaise during that century. They are Moliére’s Tartuffe, 761 
times, and his Médecin malgré lui, 744 times. Brueys’s L’Avocat 
Patelin therefore ranks third among the French comedies most 
frequently performed in the eighteenth century.° 

Contemporary dramatic criticism has little or nothing to say of 
the performances of Brueys’s L’Avocat Patelin. The play was so 
well known and so firmly established in the repertory of the 
Comédie-Frangaise that it required no criticism. It is difficult at 
the present day to comprehend how a play of seemingly so little 
merit could have had such a long-continued success, but it quite 
evidently had certain qualities which made it highly regarded by 
the audience of the time. This is substantiated by Voltaire’s high 
praise in the following statement: 


La petite comédie du Grondeur, supérieure & toutes les farces de Moliére, 
et celle de l’Avocat Pathelin, ancien monument de la naiveté gauloise, 
qu’il [Brueys] rajeunit, le feront connaitre tant qu’il y aura en France un 
théatre.°® 


Charles Collé, a fault-finding critic if there ever was one, likewise 
gives this comedy his unqualified approval : 

Cette piéce est ... la plus excellente farce que nous ayons; on ne 
trouve méme guére dans les comédies d’un genre plus élevé des situations 
plus véritablement théAtrales, des caractéres plus vrais et des traits de 
comique plus sublimes.’ 


Brueys’s comedy was originally composed for amateur perfor- 
mance.® It is a play that lends itself well to such presentation. In 
view of the great vogue of amateur theatricals in France in the 


“ Joannidés gives figures for the years 1794 to 1798, when the troupe 
of the Comédie-Francaise was split into two groups and it is difficult to 
say which, if either, was really the maison de Moliére. 

5 There are no definite figures available for Dorvigny’s comédie-proverbe, 
Janot ou les Battus payent Vamende (Variétés-Amusantes, 1779), an 
immense popular success. It is said to have been performed five or six 
hundred times. See Métra, Correspondance littéraire secrete, London, 1787- 
90, XI, 270. 

* Huvres de Voltaire, Paris, 1877-82, xiv, 47. 

7 Journal et mémoires, Paris, 1868, 11, 58. 

*In the apartment of Madame de Maintenon, See author’s preface, 
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eighteenth century it is reasonable to expect L’Avocat Patelin to be 
given at private theatres. Several such performances are known,”® 
and it is probable that there were others of which there is no record. 
Patelin was not on the programme of any of the fairly numerous 
amateur theatrical performances given at the Court.*° 

In connection with the subject of amateur performances, the 
following anecdote related by Métra may have some special interest 
for American readers, since attention has not been called to it so 
far as is known: 


Je ne peux m’empécher de vous raconter une plaisanterie dont une 
société joyeuse s’est fort amusée dans une petite ville de province. C’était 
& propos du diner que le Général Gates donna aux généraux anglais le 
jour de la capitulation de Burgoyne (“ce diner fut servi sur deux planches 
sans nappe, et consistait en un jambon, une oie et un vaste plat de viande 
bouillie”). On disait qu’aprés ce trés frugal diner, les généraux donnérent 
bal, précédé d’une représentation de l’Avocat Pathelin, comédie traduite 
du francais par le Général Burgoyne: chacun, tant d’un parti que de 
Vautre, voulut y jouer son réle. Le Général Howe prit celui de M. Guil- 
laume. Celui-ci croyait aller manger l’oie chez l’Avocat, et fut bien 
duement attrapé. L’Anglais croyait plumer l’oie dans Philadelphie, qu’y 
trouva-t-il? Arnold fit Agnelet. L’un tuait les moutons de M. Guillaume, 
pour empécher qu’ils ne mourussent de la clavelée; i’Américain passa les 
Anglais au fil d’épée, pour les guérir de la maladie du suicide. Enfin, le 
réle de l’Avocat fut donné au brave Washington. Celui-ci, dés le com- 
mencement de la guerre, se traca un plan qu’il suit sans qu’on puisse l’en 
détourner. Patelin, dés la premiére scéne annonce son dessein: la derniére 
en est l’exécution. Immédiatement aprés la piéce, le bal commenca. Oorre- 
spondance littéraire secréte, vI, 45 (21 February 1778). 


The Frenchman of the eighteenth century seldom thought of 
Patelin save in terms of Brueys’s comedy. This play was not only 
performed throughout the century,” but it is the only Patelin that 
was performed. Cailleau’s versified version of Brueys’s comedy, 
published in 1792, never saw the stage. 


CLARENCE D. BRENNER 
University of California 





® Several performances were given at Bagnolet in the early spring of 
1760, in which the duc d’Orléans played the part of Maitre Guillaume. 
See Collé, Journal et mémoires, U1, 215-16, 223. The play was also per- 
formed at the Chateau de Berny, as it is found among fragments of plays 
given there preserved in Arsenal manuscript 3113. 

1° See A. Jullien, La Comédie &@ la court, Paris, n. d. 

11 Jt remained in the repertory of the Comédie-Frangaise until 1859, 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: A PARALLEL 


The collected plays of Susanna Centlivre appeared in 1761.1 By 
1771, Oliver Goldsmith had completed his first draft of She Stoops 
to Conquer. From the time of Mrs. Hodson, Goldsmith’s sister 
and the author of his original memoir,’ to that of his most recent 
biographer, it has always been indicated that the play’s main inci- 
dent was founded on a similar experience in the dramatist’s own 
youth, and the case has been employed as one of several illustra- 
tions for the assumption that Goldsmith was inclined to base his 
fictions on the facts of specific experience. Miss Katherine Balders- 
ton has gone far in showing that the “adventure upon Fiddle- 
back ” (which supposedly “contains prophetic suggestions of the 
character of the Man in Black, the adventures of Jack Spindle, 
and the incident of the oak staff in The Vicar of Wakefield” *) 
never occurred at all. To disprove the Arnagh anecdote (which 
tells that when Goldsmith was fifteen years old he mistook the 
house of Squire Featherston, one of his father’s friends, for an 
inn) would be more difficult, since “Sir Thomas Featherston, 
whose grandfather was the supposed landlord, remembered, when 
questioned, something of the anecdote.”*® It would be imperti- 
nent to question the word of the Reverend Mr. John Graham, who 
declared in a public address that the story was “ confirmed to me 
by the late Sir Thomas Fetherston, Bart. a short time before his 
death.” ® Though we know that Goldsmith suffered from a pecu- 
liar kind of sensitivity toward his person and his work which 
might have made it difficult for him to admit an undiscovered 
source, though we know, too, that he did sometimes take over the 
creations of other men for his own embroidery,’ and though there 


1The Works of the Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre in Three Volumes... 
With a New Account of her Life, London. Reprinted as The Dramatic 
Works, etc., in 1872. The Mamn’s Bewitch’d appears in I, 75-153. 

2 Balderston, Collected Letters, Cambridge, 1928. Letter XXXII, 102-6. 

8 Mrs. Hodson’s narrative was published for the first time in Balderston’s 
Letters, Appendix 111, 162-77. 

* Ibid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

5 Prior, James, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, Philadelphia, 1837, p. 39. 

*In a speech delivered at Ballymahon and recorded in The Gent. Mag., 
1820, xc, pt. 11, 620. 

™ Particularly, the character of Croaker from Johnson’s Suspirius. Cf. 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, New York, 1891, 1, 247. 
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is no known record in which Goldsmith himself asserted the truth 
of the Arnagh incident or even that he had based his comedy on 
an experience in his own life, it would be dangerous to find in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s The Man’s Bewitch’d; or, The Devil to Do About Her 
(1709), before some positive evidence is brought to light, anything 
more than an unusually interesting parallel to She Stoops to Con- 
quer—unusually interesting because the similarity is marked and 
because the idea of mistaking a private dwelling for an inn is not a 
common device in the tradition of comedy. 

It will be remembered that in She Stoops, young Marlow and his 
friend Hastings mistake Hardcastle’s country house for an inn 
through Tony Lumpkin’s jest. They arrive at the house, greet 
Hardcastle as if he were the landlord, order up drinks, demand to 
see the menu, and ask that the cook be called. Hastings learns the 
error they have made but says nothing to Marlow, who continues 
in the manner of his arrival by taking Mrs. Hardcastle as the land- 
lady and her daughter as the barmaid, and by complaining of the 
service. After Hardcastle has ordered him out, he discovers his 
error, and, covered with confusion, apologizes. 

In The Man’s Bewitch’d, the gallant Faithful is in love with 
Laura, an heiress and ward to the jealous Sir David Watchum, who 
will allow her no attentions but his own. As a trick to gain 
entrance into Sir David’s house, Faithful pretends to be wounded 
in a mock duel and implores the passing Sir David to lend him his 
coach so that he may be taken to his lodgings. Sir David grants 
the favor and orders his coachman to take the young man home. 
The coachman, of course, takes Faithful to Sir David’s home rather 
than to his own inn, and thus the lover meets his mistress. But 
they have hardly entered conversation when Sir David is 
announced. Faithful tells Laura to pretend surprise at his pres- 
ence and to beg him to go. Sir David enters and Faithful says 
that the “landlady” has forgotten that these are his lodgings. 
He demands that Sir David call the servants, beats them when 
they enter, orders refreshments, begs Sir David that he make his 
servants “ more tractable,” and is ordered out of the house. Faith- 
ful pretends then to discover his error, apologizes profusely with 
skillful deceit, and gets off. 

As there is close similarity in situation, there is close similarity 
in tone and some similarity in phraseology: “Let the cook be 
called,” says Marlow; Faithful cries, “Once more, will you call 
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your Servants?” Marlow says, “ What, my good friend, if you 
gave us a glass of punch in the mean time; it would help us to 
carry on the siege with vigour,” to which Hardcastle replies, 
“Punch, sir! (Aside.) This is the most unaccountable kind of 
modesty I ever met with.” After he has had his punch, Marlow 
asks for the menu, as he chooses “ to regulate ” his “ own supper.” 
In the Centlivre comedy, Faithful cries, “ What, no Attendance 
yet? So, ho, Tapster, Chamberlain ... Fetch us a Bottle of 
Claret, Sirrah, and bring us Word what we can have to eat—” to 
which Sir David Watchum retorts, “Bring a Bottle of Claret! 
bring a Halter— What do you strike my Servants for? ha, Sir.” 
Marlow complains to Kate of the inn’s bad service: “One may 
call in this house, I find, to very little purpose ” ; likewise, the more 
spirited Faithful deplores the situation: 


Your Servants, Sir! They are my Servants, as long as I pay for what 
I call for—Ho! I find you are the Landlord of this well-govern’d Inn— 
Make your People more tractable, do you hear, Sir? Or I shall not only 
beat them, but you too— 


When Marlow’s drunken servants become too much for Hardcastle’s 
patience, he asks their master to betake himself and them from his 
house: 


Sir, I have submitted to your insolence for more than four hours, and 
I see no likelihood of its coming to an end. I’m now resolved to be master 
here, sir; and I desire that you leave my house directly . . . I tell you, 
sir, I’m serious! and now that my passions are roused, I say this house 
is mine, and I command you to leave it directly. 


Sir David is less polite and less wordy than Mr. Hardcastle: “ Get 
out of my House, Sirrah, or I’ll lay you by the Heels; don’t put 
your Shams upon us—Don’t bully here.” When Marlow finally 
understands his mistake, he offers his apologies: “I come, sir, 
once more, to ask pardon for my strange conduct. I can scarce 
reflect on my insolence without confusion.” Faithful says, “ Bless 
me, Sir, I am under the greatest Confusion imaginable; can you 
forgive me, Sir? Upon my Honour, I thought I had been in my 
Inn; I ask a thousand Pardons... .” 

The episode of the mistaken inn occupies less than three small 
pages in The Man’s Bewittch’d, for it is only one of many tricks in 
an elaborately complicated comedy of intrigue. In She Stoops to 
Conquer, Goldsmith embroidered his experience into a frame for 
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the entire comedy. Because he skillfully sustained a situation that 
Susanna Centlivre merely introduced for a moment and then 
dropped, Goldsmith’s play might well serve as an example of the 
wonders an able dramatist can perform on a second-rate source. 
However, since there is no evidence that Goldsmith was even 
acquainted with Mrs. Centlivre’s work, the similarity in the two 
plays can only be considered remarkable coincidence. 


Mark SCHORER 
University of Wisconsin 





AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY SENTIMENTALISM 


The Spanish Wives by Mary Griffith Pix, presented at Dorset 
Garden about September 1696, represents in spite of its date a 
definite break with the Restoration tradition, a break which in 
some respects is almost as definite as that of its predecessor of a 
few months, Love’s Last Shift. Yet it seems to have been over- 
looked by most commentators on the sentimental comedy. Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, says of it, “ The Spanish Wives . . . moves in a purely 
Restoration atmosphere, is set in Barcelona and deals mainly with 
the Governor, (a merry old Lord), who gives his wife, but not 
successfully for himself, more liberties than appear to have been 
usual in contemporary Spain.” * 

Like so many other plays of its period, this one deals with the 
problem of marriage. What is the proper method to control a 
wife? How can the husband insure himself against becoming a 
cuckold? There are two treatments of the problem in this play. 
The first concerns the Governor and his Lady. The Governor sums 
up his method in one of his many songs: 

Give but a Woman her Freedom still, 
Then she’ll never act what’s ill: 
*Tis crossing her, makes her have the Will. 


Needless to say, the Governor is unsuccessful. He preserves his 
honor, but discovers the weakness of his wife. Even in this typi- 
cally Restoration situation there is some evidence of a weakly senti- 
mental treatment; the wife is excused because her lover is a 
paragon of lovers, the only one of his kind. Once separated from 


2 Restoration Drama, p. 212. 
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him, the wife is sure she will never again overstep the bounds of 
modesty ; the husband believes her, and all is forgiven. 

If it were true that the main plot is concerned with the Governor, 
there would be justification for the statement of Nicoll quoted 
above; but by page count, the amount of space devoted to the Gov- 
ernor plot and to the linkages between that plot and the other con- 
stitutes much less than half the play. The Governor and his Lady 
form the background against which the more interesting and more 
dramatic Marquess of Moncada—Elenora—Count Camillus plot is 
worked out. A noble Roman lady is married to a jealous Spanish 
lord against her will. She had earlier been betrothed to the Count 
Camillus, but financial settlements had led her relatives to marry 
her to the Spaniard. Her only care is to escape from the Spaniard 
and join her lover, provided of course, that her marriage can be 
annulled and the Count will maintain his purpose to marry her. 

Mrs. Pix makes lengthy preparation for the excusing of Elenora’s 
action. She presents her sad case to the audience in the opening 
of Act Two: 


I am a thing accurs’d by cruel Guardians, 

For my Parents dy’d when I was young; they wou’d not else 
Sure have fore’d me, condemn’d to an old jealous 
Madman.... I saw his Follies and his Humors, and I begg’d, 
Like a poor Slave, who views the Rack before him, .. . 

All in vain; they were inexorable . . . so may just Heaven 
Prove to them in their greatest need! 


The audience, though knowing the play is not serious, is led to fear 
with her that she must “remove from Barcellona to Wilds and 
unfrequented Desarts, impenetrable Castles, and all the melancholy 
Mischiefs spritely Youth can fear.” Even before Elenora’s speech, 
Mrs. Pix prepares for the forgiveness of the lovers through one of 
the Count’s speeches. Early in Act One he says: 


You know there’s Justice in my Cause... . 

Elenora was, by Contract, mine, at Rome; 

Before this old Marquess had her. And cou’d I agen 
Recover her: I don’t question but to get Leave of his Holiness 
For a Divorce, and marry her my self. 


The Count’s attitude is not that of the Restoration rake. Mrs. Pix 
further shows her hero in a new light when she has him reprove 
the Colonel, the lover of the Governor’s wife, for his evil ways: 
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Cam. Ah Colonel! our Cases are very different, ... You hunt but 
for Enjoyment, the huddl’d Raptures of a few tumultuous moments: ... 
But I am in quest of Virgin-Beauty, made mine by Holy Vows; constrain’d 
by Fiends, instead of Friends, to break the sacred Contract, and follow 
the Capricio of a mad Old Man. ... Virgin did I call her? ... By Heaven, 
I dare believe she is one, at least her Mind is such; . . . and were she 
in my power, I’d soon convince the World of the Justice of my Cause. 


This is not a secret intrigue, something to keep from the eyes of 
the world, but something of which to be proud. 

Even the Friar, aid to Count Camillus, the most thoroughly 
Restoration character in the play, recognizes that his master is 
not in the existing tradition: 


By St. Dominick, well said, old Boy: I’ll stick to thee. I hate these 
whining Romantick Lovers. Nor wou’d I have trudg’d to Barcellona, had 
I thought the Count only fix’d on Honora, . . . Psha, I can get it out, 
Honourable Love. 


At the first meeting of Elenora and the Count Camillus, after the 
abduction, the Count runs to her. She says, “I can say only this: 
I love ye . . .” to which he replies: 


And not descending Angels, with all their Heavenly Tunes, cou’d Charm 
like that dear sound! . .. safe in a Monastery thou shalt remain, till 
the Dispute is ended. And then ... Oh! thou blest Charmer .. . then 
all my Sufferings shall be liberally paid; and longing Love Revel in 
Feasts of unutterable Delight. 


Later, when the Governor arrives, Camillus again mentions the 
monastery. 


Elenora agrees: “I freely submit, and will retire to what Monastery you 
appoint. I hope my future Conduct will satisfie the World of my Inno- 
cency.” 

Camillus replies, “And mine, of my Faith and Constancy.” 


Certainly these are not the sentiments of a Restoration lover. Nor 
is the Count’s speech, “ I’m glad on’t . . . in your Age you never 
will repent an uncommitted Sin,” spoken to the Colonel, when that 
character says that he is entirely reformed, Restoration in tone. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of the play is Restoration, for the ser- 
vants are typical, intriguing, Restoration servants, not above serv- 
ing two masters at the same time; the story of the Governor and 
his Lady is not sufficiently different to be worthy of note; and the 
Colonel is a true Restoration rake. But the larger portion of the 
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play is based upon the Elenora-Camillus plot, and neither of these 
characters belongs to the time in which they were portrayed. 
Bernbaum defines sentimental comedy in part by saying that it 
shows characters “contending against distresses but finally re- 
warded by morally deserved happiness.” ? The Elenora-Camillus 
plot fulfills at least this much of the definition. Elenora, as pre- 
sented in her speech at the opening of Act Two, quoted above, is a 
heroine worthy of Richard Cumberland. Alone, orphaned, in the 
care of unscrupulous relatives, forced to break her betrothal vows 
and marry an ogre who is interested only in the marriage settle- 
ment, Elenora would have found favor with a Cumberland audi- 
ence. We are expected to sympathize with her and to rejoice in the 
eventual overcoming of the obstacles put in her way to happiness. 


JAmEs M. EpMuNDS 
University of Minnesota 





THOMAS DRUE’S DUTCHES OF SUFFOLKE AND THE 
SUCCESSION 


In her comprehensive Dramatic Publication in England Miss 


Albright remarks on the censorship of Thomas Drue’s play, The 
Ife of the Dutches of Suffolke: 


Antagonism to James was probably the cause of Herbert’s objection to 
a play called The History of the Duchess of Suffolk, in 1624, “ which being 
full of dangerous matter was much reformed by me; I had two pounds 
for my pains; Written by Mr. Drew.” It was not until the reign of 
Charles that Herbert licensed this for the press (November 13, 1629), 
and it was not printed until 1631. The matter was, no doubt, “ dangerous ” 
because of certain historical facts: that the will of Henry VIII had 
favored the line of his youngest sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, skipping 
over James, the descendant of the eldest sister, Margaret, who married 
James IV of Scotland.* 


Miss Albright adds the following note: 


There was once a play (non-extant) by Haughton, The English Fugi- 
tives, touching on the Duchess of Suffolk in the time of Mary. It is re- 
corded in Henslowe’s Diary for 1600. Possibly it was never published. 
Books on the succession generally proved unlucky for their authors. 


*Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility, p. 10. 
1 Evelyn M. Albright, Dramatic Publication, p. 188. 
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Miss Albright does not make clear which Duchess she is referring 
to, nor does she make clear the relation of the plays to each other. 
If her note is correct,? both plays are probably the dramatization 
of exactly the same story and neither of them bears on the suc- 
cession. Drue’s play is not concerned with the Duchess of Suffolk 
who came within the provisions of Henry’s will, but with another 
Duchess of Suffolk who was her contemporary. The one favored 
in Henry’s will was Lady Frances Grey, the eldest daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by his third wife, Mary Tudor, 
Henry’s sister.* The male line of the house of Brandon became 
extinct in 1551 and Henry Grey, the husband of Lady Frances, 
was created Duke of Suffolk. In 1554 he was executed for treason 
and the same year she married her master of horse, Adrian Stokes. 
Her eldest daughter by the former of these two marriages was Lady 
Jane Grey.* 

The other Duchess of Suffolk, of whom Drue wrote, was the 
stepmother of Lady Frances Grey. Mary Tudor died in June, 
1533, and in September Charles Brandon married a fourth wife, 
Lady Catherine, Baroness Willoughby of Eresby. He died in 1545 
leaving her the dowager Duchess of Suffolk. In 1552 she married 
Richard Bertie. During Queen Mary’s reign she was forced to flee 
to the continent for religious reasons. The agents of Gardner and 
Bonner pursued her, and, after several close escapes, she finally 
found refuge in Poland. After Elizabeth’s accession she returned 
to England with her husband.° 

Drue’s play deals with Lady Catherine’s marriage with Bertie, 
her flight, and their subsequent vicissitudes on the continent. The 
characters bear their historical names and the play follows closely 
the main historical facts. It is difficult to see how the subject of 
the limitation of the succession by Henry’s will could have been 
fitted into this play; certainly it was not the “ dangerous matter ” 
of which the play was “full.” It is, in reality, a religious piece, 


* The identification of Haughton’s lost play with the fugitive Duchess of 
Suffolk is based on a conjecture by Collier. Greg things that it is more 
likely to have been concerned with the English fugitives on the continent 
under Elizabeth. See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, pt. 1, 212. 

*The best discussion of this complicated subject is in Alfred Bailey’s 
History’ of the Succession to the English Crown, pp. 129-175. 

*Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, 1812, rx, 443; or DNB., art. “ Henry 
Grey.” 

5 Collins’s Peerage, 11, 3-5; or DNB., art. “ Richard Bertie.” 
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with Bertie and Lady Catherine portrayed as martyrs and Bonner 
and his agents as villanous persecutors. Bertie’s own account of 
their troubles was printed in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 

Miss Albright has probably been misled by confusing these two 
widowed Duchesses of Suffolk who, like her of Malfi, married their 
respective serving men. The similarity of their careers ends there, 
for while Lady Catherine was a fugitive in foreign lands, Lady 
Frances was being given precedence at court over the Princess 
Elizabeth.® 

J. K. NEILL 


Baltimore 





JAMES HILL, PLAYER 


An Elizabethan actor overlooked by Chambers* and Nungezer ? 
is mentioned in a document* dated at Nycopen, Sweden, May 4, 
1600: 


Certificate by John Caunton and John Nicolay, now in Sweden. Leonard 
Tucker, our countryman, appeared in open court, and charged James Hill 
with being a “shellom,” which in these parts is the greatest name of 
infamy that can be spoken; also that he ill-used his own boy while on 
board ship in a voyage to Finland; that he had formerly been a player, 
and stolen some player’s apparel, etc., and came to this country, where 
he remains in the service of his Excellency; * that he was a tailor, and 
had been apprenticed at Ipswich... . 


The embarrassment these. charges of conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman caused Hill, in the really distinguished 
position he appears to have reached in Sweden, is revealed by his 
complaint directly to Queen Elizabeth: ® 


From the Court of Swethen, last of April, 1600.—Emboldened by your 
commandment, laid upon me at my late being with your Majesty about 


* Bailey, Hist. of the Succession, p. 175. 

1 Chambers, Sir Edmund, The Elizabethan Stage, 11, 295 ff. 

2 Nungezer, Edwin, A Dictionary of Actors, New Haven, 1929. A John 
Hull or Hill was among the English players in Germany at this time, 
and had a daughter, Alyce, baptized at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Aug. 13, 
1601. 

® State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601, 430. 

* Archduke Charles of Sweden. 

5 Salisbury MBB., x, 130. 
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my Prince’s affairs, I certify you of the estate of Sweden. ... Vouchsafe 
to understand of an intolerable injury here lately offered me by one 
Leonard Tucker, by myself preferred to his Grace’s service upon the 
recommend of Sir Walter Rawleigh, who unjustly procured here the death 
of a brother of mine, who had been late my lieutenant-general in the field, 
whose corpse the Duke’s Grace and Duchess’, with the young princes and 
Holsten Ambassadors, graciously vouchsafed to accompany to the grave; 
and has so falsely slandered me that in regard of the speech of the Court 
and common people, I can no way by law be thereof here disburdened until 
your Highness’ Council vouchsafe to certify to His Excellency of his 
lewd and inordinate life in England, which is too notorious. In the 
meantime resting patient, I have left the Court and my places of offices 
in the field, and neglected the obtaining the assurance of such lands and 
possessions as his Excellency for my long service graciously offered me. 
For remedy whereof, and for obtaining the certificate of the Council, I 
beseech you to grant me your furtherance. 


The certificate of character which Hill desired was furnished 
by a letter from the Council,® sufficiently flattering but couched 
in very general terms and making no specific disposal of the charge 
that he had been a player. Her Majesty’s Ambassador to Muscovy 
was to inform the Archduke, Hill’s master, that he had in all the 
courses of his life demeaned himself like a good subject and an 
honest man. 


Hill wrote to thank both Sir Robert Cecil and the Queen. That 
the Archduke considered his honor cleared is made certain by Sir 
Richard Lee’s note to Cecil from Ditchley, July 18, 1602: “The 
bearer, Lieutenant Hill, who brought letters from Duke Charles 
to her Majesty and Cecil, desires to return, and to receive Cecil’s 


commands.” ® 


Thus the half-exorcised ghost of a playing past seems to have 
been only a temporary obstruction to James Hill’s adventurous 
career. Conceivably it may have been he, on that visit to London 
in 1599, who told in Shakespeare’s hearing how the hardy war- 
riors of the Baltic smote the sledded Polacks on the ice; on the 
later mission, in 1602, one would expect him to have been a little 
sensitive about associating with theatrical folk. 


Rospert BorEs SHARPE 
The University of North Carolina 





* Ibid., x1, 571. Draft, partly in Cecil’s hand, 1601. 
7 Ibid., 202, 204. 8 Ibid., Xm, 233. 
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ISIS’ ASS AND THE ELIZABETHANS 


R. B. Botting, in MLN., xiv, 106-107 (February, 1929), iden- 
tifies the ass that carried the goddess, referred to in Robert 
Herrick’s Epigram upon Spur, with the Egyptian ass who bore 
“golden Isis upon his back.” The identification is, it seems to 
me, certainly correct; and to prove the additional fact, perhaps of 
some interest, that “ Isis’ ass” was employed somewhat frequently 
at the time as a simile, I should like to add to the two parallels 
Mr. Botting mentions (Henry Peacham and Alciatus) another 
which is far better known.t Samuel Daniel, in his best known 
poem, Musophilus (1599), inveighs against men of high position 
whose honors are undeserved, and who 

think, like Isis’ ass, all honors are 
Given unto them alone, the which are done 


Unto the painted idol which they bear, 
That only makes them to be gazed on. 


Behind these Elizabethans lies, besides Alciatus, Apuleius’ Golden 
Ass, which was translated into English by William Adlington in 
1566 (see Bk. 8, Chapts. 26-30). If Herrick’s knowledge of the 


simile can be traced to any single source, Daniel’s famous poem, 
which he must have known, seems to me on the whole more likely 
to be it than either Peacham or Alciatus. 


GEORGE REUBEN POTTER 
University of California 





ALPHONSUS, EMPEROR OF GERMANY, AND THE 
UR-HAMLET 


Forthcoming researches by Professor Starck and me into questions 
of the language, the composition, and the date of the Elizabethan 
play, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, will endeavor to prove 
(1) that Weckherlin was certainly not the reviser of the play for 
a court performance in 1636 before the Elector Palatine, and, 
indeed, that the play cannot safely be identified with the Alfonso 


1 Still another parallel is referred to by A. C. Judson, “ Cornelius 
Agrippa and Henry Vaughan,” MLN., x1, 178 ff. 


3 
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acted on that occasion; (2) that the play was written by one man 
in the complete form in which we know it, and has not undergone 
revision by another dramatist ; (3) that the date of composition can 
be assigned to the years 1594-1599 (and probably to 1597-1599) . 
In my study of the dating of Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many, I will indicate its borrowings from 2 Tamburlaine, The 
Spanish Tragedy, The Jew of Malta, Soliman and Perseda, Titus 
Andronicus, and King John. I purpose to show here that the influ- 
ence of a Hamlet play must be added. 

The general outline of the revenge motif of Alphonsus suggests 
such an influence. Alphonsus is a tyrant and Claudius a usurper 
whose personal safety is seriously endangered by the growing 
opposition of their enemies. Each king, by what may be considered 
an accident, is faced with a hotheaded, bloodthirsty youth seeking 
revenge for the murder of a father, who in each case has been the 
counselor of the king. Both Claudius and Alphonsus allay any 
suspicions that they have been connected with the murder, and, 
seizing this opportunity for disposing of their foes, direct the young 
revengers against them. 

At first Alexander, the revenger in Alphonsus, wishes to run 
“headlong to bring them [the princes, whom Alphonsus has named 
as the murderers] to death, then die myself” (11. ii. 208); his 
rage “admits no counsel but revenge” (II. ii. 213), and he de- 
clares that he would stab the Pope himself were he guilty (11. il. 
265-269). Alphonsus curbs his unreasoning fury, directing it into 
subtle and Machiavellian schemes of vengeance. As in the case of 
Claudius and Laertes, so Alphonsus forms the plans, involving dis- 
simulation and treacherous methods, for Alexander to carry out. 
Alexander’s bloodthirstiness and delight in villany, in combina- 
tion with his extreme passion for revenge, speedily reduce him to 
the condition of a criminal maniac, and no Senecan reminiscences 
of an imagined urging ghost (II. ii. 296-299; v. i. 180-184) can 
palliate his essential villany. 

This relation of villain-king and tool-revenger was almost cer- 
tainly borrowed from a Hamlet play.? Alexander, then, is an 


1See Taylor Starck, “The German Dialogue in Alphonsus, Emperor o} 
Germany,” and my “Date and Composition of Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. 
xv (1933). 

? There is a natural difference, of course, in detail. Alphonsus has him- 
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imitation of Laertes in an early Hamlet, and the villany of his 
character may indicate that the early Laertes had not undergone 
the softening process perceptible in Shakespeare’s version. 

Minor points of resemblance to Hamlet may be traced in the 
ironical backfiring of revenge in both plays. The Queen dies from 
drinking the poison intended by the King for Hamlet, while 
Laertes is destroyed by the rapier prepared for Hamlet’s destruc- 
tion. Similarly, Alphonsus is hoist with his own petard. With 
his two prisoners, Isabella and Edward, chained to their chairs and 
sentenced to die after the battle, he sits on the ramparts to await 
the outcome of the conflict of his army with the rebels headed by 
Richard. When his dupe, Alexander, rushes in with news of the 
defeat of his army, Alphonsus is betrayed into confessing that it 
was he who had killed Alexander’s father. Alexander binds him, 
forces him to renounce all hope of heaven, and then, just before 
stabbing him, reveals that his army has actually been victorious. 
Alexander had deceived him merely in order to hasten the execu- 
tion of Isabella and Edward, the presumed conspirators against 
his father, according to Alphonsus.* Very close to Hamlet is the 
fact that the revelations of a defeated revenger precipitate the 
catastrophe. The dying confession of Laertes reveals the plots of 
Claudius and spurs Hamlet to his revenge; so, in Alphonsus, the 
hero, caught like Laertes in his own trap, confesses his guilt and 
is killed by Alexander. 

Various closer resemblances may be pointed out. Although 
Alphonsus opens strongly, like The Jew of Malta and Richard III, 
with a soliloquy by the villain, the scene is at night as in Hamlet, 
and in both the cold weather is commented on: 


Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
(1. iv. 1-2) 


self murdered Lorenzo, Alexander’s father, and directs Alexander’s revenge 
against innocent persons whose only crime has been that they were trying 
to unthrone him; while Claudius, innocent of the murder of his adviser, 
makes use of Laertes’s well-founded revenge to thwart Hamlet’s blood- 
revenge against himself. But this variation alters not at all the close 
resemblance in general situation which, at this date, could have come only 
from a Hamlet play. 

® Such dramatic irony for a catastrophe is also similar to the destruc- 
tion of Barabas by the trap he had set for his enemies. 
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Alp. Lie down, Lorenzo, I will sit by thee. 
The air is sharp and piercing. 
(1. i. 77-78) 
More noteworthy is the reminiscence in 11. ii, where Alphonsus is 
telling Alexander of his father’s supposed murder by the Electors, 
of the scene in Hamlet (1. v) in which the Ghost recounts his 
murder by Claudius. Each narrator faces an eager revenger who 
interrupts and must be silenced, and each is expert at working on 
the feelings of his young hearer by the adept parceling out of vital 
information. Both Hamlet and Alexander show that they have 
already suspected the chief actor in the murder when his identity 
is revealed : 
Ghost. The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 


Ham. O my prophetic soul! 
Mine Uncle! (1. v. 39-41) 


Alp. Be still and hearken, I will tell thee all. 
The Duke of Saxon— 
Alex. O I thought no less! 
(11. ii, 223-224) 


This scene of Alphonsus’s revelations also bears a certain resem- 


blance to Iv. v and vii, of Hamlet, in which Claudius tames the 
murderously revengeful Laertes and makes him his tool. Both 
Laertes and Alexander utter wild threats against their sovereigns, 
but capitulate when the kings immediately suggest a device by 
which revenge may be obtained without danger to themselves from 
their powerful opponents. 


King: I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And eall it accident. 
Laer: My lord, I will be rul’d. 
(Iv. vii. 64-69) 
Alp. 
Behooveth us to use dexterity, 
Lest she do trample us under her feet 
And triumph in our honour’s overthrow. 
Alez. , 
Mad and amaz’d to hear this tragic doom 


I do subscribe unto your sound advice. 
(II. ii, 243-247) 
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With Alexander’s desperately revengeful speeches, recking neither 
of heaven nor hell, mentioned previously, compare the following 
by Laertes: 

To hell, allegiance! Vows, to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I’ll be reveng’d 

Most throughly for my father. 

(Iv. v. 131-136) 


A reminiscence appears: 


Laer. 
To cut his throat i’ the church. 
(Iv. vii. 127) 
Ale. 
If that the Pope of Rome himself were one 
In this confederacy, undaunted I 
Amidst the college of his cardinals 
Would press and stab him in St. Peter’s chair, 
Though elad in all his pontificalibus. 
(II. ii, 265-269) 


One other parallel may be traced. Both the King and Queen in 


Hamlet emphasize, in their endeavor to comfort Hamlet, the 
transitoriness of human life, and the Queen says, “Thou know’st 
tis common, all that lives must die” (1. ii. 72). So Alexander, 
speaking of his grief for his father, excuses himself, “”Tis not that 
he is dead, for all must die” (11. ii. 192). 

Of more importance is the occurrence of a scene in Alphonsus 
which may very well be an imitation of a somewhat similar inci- 
dent in the Ur-Hamlet.* This is Richard’s escape from the mur- 
derers whom Alexander, at the suggestion of Alphonsus, has set 
upon him, and their consequent destruction (11. iii). Both Richard 
and Hamlet are engaged in an official business which has provided 
the opportunity for their assassination.® As in Shakespeare’s 


“By “ Ur-Hamlet” I do not necessarily mean the very first Hamlet play 
(although I think it likely that this particular scene was present in that 
drama), but some version of the play, whether touched by Shakespeare or 
not, which existed prior to 1600 and to the versions that we now know as 
Shakespeare’s. 

5It seems clear that Alphonsus, like Claudius, has proposed the busi- 
ness for just this purpose. 
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Hamlet, so in Alphonsus, the proposed victims discover by means 
of incriminating letters (which in each case are directions to do 
the killing) that their death is planned, and so are enabled to 
devise schemes to forestall it.6 The resemblance is thereupon 
transferred to the scene of the banditti in Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord (Iv. i). The two banditti in the play, like the two boors in 
Alphonsus, are men of mean condition who undertake their deed 
for profit. The most startling resemblance, however, occurs in the 
way in which the intended victim escapes by a trick and in the 
manner in which his assailants are killed. 

In Der Bestrafte Brudermord, Hamlet, forewarned, contrives 
so to arrange the details of his intended assassination that the two 
bandits shoot each other in their attempt to kill him. Richard, in 
Alphonsus, employs a somewhat different device. After he has 
defended himself for a time, he pretends that he has been killed, 
and the two boors quarrel over the distribution of their loot until 
one kills the other. Then Richard rises and knocks down the 
survivor. As Hamlet in Der Bestrafte Brudermord stabs the 
mortally wounded bandits to assure himself that they are dead, 
so Richard in Alphonsus stabs the wounded boor to dispatch him. 
In both plays the failure of the assassination has an important 
influence on the plot, since it informs the intended victim of the 
designs of the villain, and prompts him to attempt the villain’s 
overthrow. Hamlet on his return to the court is finally resolved 
on his revenge. Richard immediately starts assembling an army 
which, albeit indirectly, brings about the destruction of Alphonsus. 

The coincidence in the proposed victims’ trickery of their 
would-be assassins into assaulting each other,’ the part played in 
each incident by a letter, the low social status and the number of 
intended murderers, form a series of parallels too striking, I think, 
to be accidental. The inference is plausible, therefore, that a scene 


* A slight change occurs when Richard overhears the two boors reading 
the letter, while Hamlet discovers the letter when the agents are asleep. 

7 A somewhat similar scene is that in The Jew of Malta, in which Bara- 
bas incites Lodowick and Mathias to their mutual destruction, although— 
owing to the entirely different circumstances and characters—there is 
small likelihood of any influence on Alphonsus. Moreover, there seems to 
be no connection between the scene in The Jew and that in the early Ham- 
let play, since Barabas’s device is no more than a dramatization of a 
Machiavellian maxim, and so is far removed from the incidents in the 
early Hamlet and Alphonsus. 
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somewhat resembling the boors’ attack on Richard in Alphonsus 
and that of the banditti on Hamlet in Der Bestrafte Brudermord 
was to be found in the Ur-Hamlet.* No great changes in our con- 
jectural reconstruction of this early Hamlet are involved by the 
ascription. The chief resemblances of Alphonsus (with the excep- 
tion of this scene) are to the ghost-scenes which critics have almost 
unanimously accepted as being closer to the Ur-Hamlet than any 
other portion of Shakespeare’s play, and to the scenes of Claudius 
and Laertes, which certainly must huve been present in some form 
in an earlier version than Shakespeare’s. Moreover, the differences 
in the first and second quartos of Hamlet’s account of what hap- 
pened on the voyage, may indicate that Shakespeare had been ex- 
perimenting with his narrative substitute for a scene like that in 
the Brudermord.® 


* A further point of contact between the boors and Hamlet may be found 
in Jerick, the name of one of the boors, and Yorick, the jester. 

* This last is an argument advanced by Charlton M. Lewis in his con- 
sideration of the probable relation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet to the earlier 
play (The Genesis of Hamlet, pp. 22-63). The strongest fact against this 
assumption is that the incident of the changed letters which Shakespeare 
used is to be found in Belleforest, and there seems little reason for the 
earlier dramatist to have departed so far from his source. Against this 
view the following arguments may be advanced. The scene of the banditti 
in the Brudermord contains some English words, and thus indicates either 
the preserice of the scene in the English source of the Brudermord or the 
addition of the scene by the English actors who produced the play in Ger- 
many. Offhand there seems to be as much reason for the writer of the early 
Hamlet to have evolved this scene as for the English actors. And when 
we come to consider the nature of the incident of the exchanged letters, 
it may be seen that the early composer of Hamlet had good reason to 
attempt something different. The scene had no dramatic fitness for repre- 
sentation on the stage, since the actual exchange of the letters could take 
but a short time and the cream of the jest, the execution of the attend- 
ants in England, could not be portrayed without dislocating the unity of 
the whole drama. Kyd, the most likely author of the early Hamlet, was 
above all a dramatist who insisted on having every possible incident acted 
coram populo. It does not seem too high a flight of the imagination, there- 
fore, to conceive of him as recognizing that the scene could not be acted 
but must be narrated (as Shakespeare later does), and as substituting a 
scene which still contained some of the irony of his source, and which was 
eminently full of action. Professor Kittredge has told me that he believes 
Shakespeare to have used Belleforest, either in the original or in an earlier 
edition of the English translation than is extant, as well as the earlier 
Hamlet play. There is no bar, then, to the theory that Shakespeare dis- 
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I may therefore venture to suggest that Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany contains incidents suggested by—and hence somewhat 
similar to—certain features of a Hamlet play, whether touched by 
Shakespeare or not, in an earlier form than the extant Shakespear- 
ean version. In particular, I conjecture that this Ur-Hamlet con- 
tained a scene which was much closer to the banditti incident in 
Der Bestrafte Brudermord and the incident of the boors in Alphon- 
sus than what we find in Shakespeare. Finally I conjecture, on the 
evidence of Alphonsus, that Der Bestrafte Brudermord is not a 
redaction of any Hamlet play by Shakespeare that is known today.’° 


FrEeDson THAYER BOWERS 
Harvard University 





SHAKESPEARE AND BACON AS HORTICULTURAL 
PROPHETS 


Though Shakespeare’s knowledge of gardening has been eulo- 
gized by several writers, these commentators, horticultural and 
literary, seem, to have overlooked the full significance of one of 
the passages they have cited most frequently. In The Winter's 
Tale, Act IV, Scene III, Perdita says: 


. . . the fairest flowers o’ the season 

Are our carnations, and streak’d gilly’ vors, 
Which some call nature’s bastards: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and I care not 

To get slips of them. 


For I have heard it said 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 


Following this are the often quoted lines of Polixenes, plainly 
referring to grafting. The obviousness of the reference in the lines 


approved of the banditti scene and substituted in its place a narration 
based on the incident as he found it in the prose account. 

1° For previous expressions of the opinion that Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord represents, more or less, the Ur-Hamlet, see Charlton Lewis, The 
Genesis of Hamlet, pp. 22-63; Gregor Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und Sein 
Kreis, pp. 102-103; M. Blakemore Evans, “‘ Der Bestrafte Brudermord’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet,’” MP, m (Jan., 1905), 433-449; J. Dover 
Wilson, The Copy for ‘Hamlet’ 1603 and the ‘ Hamlet’ transcript 1593. 
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of Polixenes seems to have colored the interpretation of the whole 
passage. Perdita’s lines do not refer to grafting, since these flowers 
are not, and were not, grafted; the mention of “slips” indicates 
propagation by cuttings. Grafting was common enough and well 
enough understood in Shakespeare’s time to be freed of supersti- 
tion and of need for whispering; Perdita’s aversion is to some- 
thing more mysterious, unnatural, almost perverted, almost unmen- 
tionable. It could be to nothing else than sexually produced 
hybrids. Polixenes misunderstood her allusion and gave her his 
beautiful but irrelevant little dissertation on grafting; commenta- 
tors have followed his lead. 

The full significance of this reference to hybrids lies in the fact 
that it anticipates scientific mention of the subject by nearly a 
century. Except for the vague references in Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, sex in plants was not set forth in any writings until those 
of Ray and of Grew appeared in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and there was not even an approach to understanding it 
until the publication of De sexu plantarum by Camerarius in 1694. 
Apparently the first artificially produced hybrid was that originated 
by Fairchild around 1715, at Hoxton, near London. Curiously, 
this was supposedly between the carnation and the Sweet William. 

The Winter’s Tale was first acted about 1610; the first recorded 
artificially produced hybrid appeared at least a hundred years later. 
From the publication of the First Folio until 1694 the only hint of 
the possibility of hybridization I have found is this: “The com- 
pounding or mixture of kinds in plants is not found out... it 
were one of the most noble experiments concerning plants to find 
it out: for so you may have great variety of new fruits and flowers 
yet unknown. Grafting doth it not.” This passage is from 
Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum, published posthumously in 1627, and it 
was, apparently, not taken, as were many in this work, from della 
Porta. 

That of all the writers of this period only these two should men- 
tion a matter concerning which others apparently did not even 
speculate, is truly remarkable. This coincidence may furnish aid 
and comfort to the Baconians or it may signify that both Shake- 
speare and Bacon had heard gardeners’ or apothecaries’ whispers. 
Theirs was a period of great enrichment of the garden flora, not 
only through importations, but also by the appearance of many 
new varieties of old plants, as is evident from Parkinson’s Paradi- 
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sus (1629) wherein are described 120 varieties of tulip, fifty of 
carnations, and so on. Artificial manipulations are not necessary 
for the production of many hybrids and observing people could, 
without knowing how it came about, have noted in the succeeding 
generation of seedlings, the result of growing certain plants in 
close juxtaposition. Indeed the paper sent from America by Paul 
Dudley in 1724 shows this kind of observation of the immediate 
effects of pollination. Observations of this sort may have been 
guarded as trade secrets, or they may have been concealed because 
of a feeling illustrated by Perdita’s aversion. About 1922 a bill 
prohibiting crossing of plants was introduced into one of our legis- 
latures; in 1610 a prudent man might well have hesitated before 
divulging a secret of this sort. Nevertheless it is difficult to believe 
that the matter could have been discussed much about London with- 
out Parkinson knowing of it, and it is still more difficult to believe 
that, knowing of it, he could have refrained from hinting it when 
he wrote his Paradisus. Actually, Parkinson dismissed the men- 
tion of sex in plants by Theophrastus as merely another ancient 
fable. We might conjecture that Gerarde, superintendent of the 
famous gardens of Lord Burghley, breathed a hint to Bacon; but 
there is no evidence in his writings that Gerarde had any such 
notion. 

The secret, if it existed, must have been held very closely and 
Shakespeare and Bacon must have got the hint from a common 
source. The ease with which the significance of Perdita’s refer- 
ence has escaped commentators seems to dispose of the possibility of 
Bacon’s having utilized the hint from Shakespeare. Painstaking 
investigation of this matter might yield something of interest to 
literature and to horticulture. 

F. C. BRADFORD 

Michigan State College 





A NOTE ON PERICLES 


While speaking of his daughter, Antiochus says, 


The senate-house of planets all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections. I. i. 10-11. 


In annotating this passage, the various editors of the play have 
neglected to cite Lyly’s The Woman in the Moone, where the Poet 
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dreams of four Utopian shepherds begging Nature to give them a 
woman for the propagation of their kind. To please them, Nature 
creates Pandora and endows her with the best parts of each planet. 
The planets object, and get vengeance by bestowing on Pandora 
their worst influences. Later, the planets repent, and at Nature’s 
command Pandora is placed in the moon.* 


CARROLL CAMDEN, JR. 
The Rice Institute 





DRAMATIC MISCELLANY * 


For upwards of twenty years Wilhelm Widmann labored over 
an exhaustive history of Hamlet on all the stages of the world. 
In 1925 he died, having carried his work up to 1880 but leaving 


1In Greene’s Planetomachia the planets again sit in conclave, but here 
they merely argue concerning which are the best and worst planets. 

*Hamlets Biihnenlaufbahn (1601-1877). By WiLHELM WIDMANN. 
(Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Neue Folge, Vol. 
I.) Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. xii+ 276. 14M. 

Erlduterungen und Teaxtverbesserungen zu Vierzehn Dramen Shakespeares. 
By Leon KELLNER, (Sichsische Forschungsinstitut fiir Neuere Phil- 
ologie, Anglistische Abteilung, Vol. IV.) Leipzig: Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, 1931. Pp. xi-+ 354. 

The Text of King Lear. By MADELEINE DorAN. (Stanford University 
Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. IV, No. 2.) Palo Alto, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 5+ 148. $1.00. 

The Feminine Ending in English Blank Verse. By PHILIP W. TIMBER- 
LAKE. (Princeton University thesis.) |Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 131. 

Representation and Misrepresentation of the Puritan in Elizabethan 
Drama. By Aaron MicHaet Myers. Philadephia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 151. 

Macbeth. By WrLtiaM SHAKESPEARE, Edited by JosePH QuINCY ADAMS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. viii + 298. $1.00. 

Henry V, Much Ado about Nothing, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet. By WIt- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by T. M. Parrott and R. S. Tetrer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 565. $1.00. 

The Facts about Shakespeare. By W. A. NEILSON and A. H. THORNDIKE. 
Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 275. 
$1.50. 

The Theory of Drama. By ALLARDYcE NicoLL. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. (1931). Pp. 262. $2.50. 

The Bible in English Drama. Compiled by Epwarp D. CoLeMANn. New 
York: New York Public Library, 1931. Pp. iv+ 212. $1.00. 

Hamlet on the Dial Stage. By Natatie Rick CLark. Paris: Champion, 
1931. Pp. 471. 
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the materials of his second volume, from 1880 on, uncompleted. 
Now the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft brings out the first 
volume, handsomely printed, with a representative collection of 
theatrical portraits. Readers who expect an exhaustive catalogue 
will be disappointed. The data are especially full for Germany 
and for the eighteenth century. It is here that the student will 
find most valuable information, although very satisfactory accounts 
are also given of the leading Hamlets of the English stage. The 
treatment of France is confined to Ducis and Talma, America has 
a page and a half, Holland a paragraph, Italy appears only in 
connection with a few eighteenth-century operas—no other coun- 
tries are listed. Although English companies in Germany are 
treated at length, one finds no mention of the important season of 
Shakespeare in English at Paris in 1827-28. No attempt is made 
to list all performances in any country, and only the more im- 
portant actors are discussed. It is evident that Herr Widmann 
was most concerned, quite naturally, with Hamlet in his own lan- 
guage. Within the limits of his treatment the book is a valuable 
addition to a Shakespeare library. 

At his death Leon Kellner left textual notes on fourteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays, divided into commentary and emendation, 
which are now published under the editorship of Walter Ebisch. 
The commentary, of the sort which explains the meaning of words 
and passages, seems to be uniformly sound and is very full. But 
the emendations, which will be of more interest to the world of 
scholarship, will doubtless be viewed with some alarm. The study 
of Elizabethan handwriting and of printer’s errors has unques- 
tionably strengthened our judgment in respect to textual problems, 
but the knowledge so attained must be controlled by the most 
sympathetic feeling for Shakespearean usage. It is impossible 
here to do more than suggest a cause or two that have led Dr. 
Kellner astray. In general it may be said that he suffered from too 
rigidly practical a bent of mind; anything which does not quite 
logically hang together was suspect to him. His favorite phrase 
is “der Sinn verlangt,” but his sense is not always Shakespeare’. 
Thus his comment on “earthlier happy” (M. N. D., 1, 1) is, 
“ Der Sinn verlangt earthly happier.’ But the sense which makes 
such a demand is prosaic and modern. For “grace” in Conrad’s 
speech (Much Ado, 1, 3, “. . . he hath ta’en you newly into his 
grace; where it is impossible you should take true root,” etc.), 
he would substitute “ garden,” as though Shakespeare were always 
careful of strict logic in metaphor, and in the face of the echo 
of “ grace” in Don John’s next speech. Of Hamlet’s lines (1v, 4): 
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Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake, 


he remarks that they say the opposite of what the context demands, 
and would substitute “with but” for “ without,” not perceiving 
that both sense and sound are better as they stand. We know that 
Shakespeare wrote rapidly, and that one consequence of the habit 
is sure to be the repetition of a word where a more careful revision 
would have found a substitute; but to Dr. Keliner every such 
repetition was probably the result of a slip of the printer’s eye. 
Also every use of a word that cannot be checked for the period 
by the NED was suspect. Finding no precedent for Iago’s use 
of “elements” (11, 3, “The very elements of this warlike isle”), 
he conjectures “ Ela men,” men of highest standing, as Ela is the 
highest note of the Gamut. This is a fair example of a large num- 
ber of suggestions which bewilder and trouble the reader. In 
general it may be said that none of his solutions of cruces recom- 
mends itself, and that he finds difficulties where they have not 
hitherto existed. But oftentimes his corrections, especially in little 
matters, are most sensible. No maker of a text, therefore, can 
afford to pass him by. 

Madeleine Doran has made an important contribution to the 
bibliographical study of Shakespeare with her Tezrt of King Lear. 
Her conclusions, briefly, are that the first Quarto was set up 
from the author’s script, which represented the original text of 
the play plus a number of additions and changes. From this 
script (a difficult one because of the writing and the alterations) 
a fair copy was made, which then went through some further re- 
vision by the author, was cut for acting and by the censor, was 
prepared and used for prompting, and finally served as copy for 
the printer of the Folio. Miss Doran proves, conclusively I think, 
that no printed edition of the play could have formed the basis 
of the Folio text, but she is obliged to postulate, with evident 
reluctance, that the printer did occasionally refer, in moments of 
doubt, to the second (1619) Quarto. This is perhaps the weakest 
point in her theory, but it is not so improbable as to raise any 
serious doubt as to her evidence as a whole. Her examination of 
every phase of the intricate relations of the three texts is thorough, 
scholarly, and satisfying. 

Philip W. Timberlake’s study of feminine endings, chiefly in 
dramatic blank verse, extends from the beginnings (in Surrey) 
to 1595, by which time the habit was fully established. It is both 
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interesting and illuminating to compare the practices of all the 
dramatists within these years, and to note how Shakespeare, even 
in his lowest percentages, overtops Greene, Peele, and Marlowe. 
Mr. Timberlake believes that Shakespeare was mainly responsible 
for the rapid increase in these endings after 1592; perhaps suffi- 
cient proof for that is wanting, but he does establish that Shake- 
speare was the first dramatist to make a constant and noticeable 
use of them. His tables are unusually full and informative, be- 
cause he not only gives the data scene by scene, but separates and 
lists all endings which are proper names and all such apparent 
dissyllables as flower and heaven which are commonly monosyllabic 
in Elizabethan verse. As to the accuracy of his work, I may say 
that on checking some twenty Shakespearean scenes I have not 
always been able to count exactly with him; for example, Richard 
ITI, 11, 6, a scene of only twelve lines, contains a total of six 
endings (not five) and has two (not one) proper names, but he is 
right in counting only four strict endings. In my count of strict 
endings I have never varied from him by more than one and 
usually find him correct. In any case, the variations are too slight 
to interfere with his tabulation. In his discussion of last-foot 
elision he is somewhat too casual. He should have told us what 
his position is in respect to the the handling of liest and beest, of 
to it, and of adjectives in -able, which might be taken as weak 
endings. My eye has chanced to catch two misprints. On p. 11 
(table for Jocasta, 111, 2) the total per cent. should be 8.9; on p. 
121 the second class should be headed, “ Plays with 2-5 per cent.” 

Aaron Myers’s study of the Puritan in Elizabethan drama is just 
another doctor’s thesis, a compilation of passages without any sum- 
marizing conclusion (perhaps because there is no conclusion), with- 
out chapter headings, and without index. A perfunctory job of 
collecting. 

On the side of school texts we may consider first Joseph Quincy 
Adams’s edition of Macbeth. This is done with his usual compe- 
tence in scholarship. The text and notes are excellent. Significant 
contributions to the origins and dating of the play are made in the 
appendices, where persuasive evidence is gathered to prove that 
Shakespeare wrote in a hurry to get up a new play against the 
approaching visit of the King of Denmark in the summer of 1606, 
and that the play is a special tribute to the Scottish King James. 
Mr. Adams also argues plausibly, from internal evidence, that the 
Forman diary entry is spurious. There is indeed only one aspect 
of the edition to which one can take exception and that is the 
Commentary, or scene-by-scene elucidation of the characters and 
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action. This is fourteen pages longer than the play itself! One 
hardly knows what to make of it, from more than one angle. 
Surely it is not good pedagogy to do all the thinking for the stu- 
dent.—Of the second volume of the Parrott and Telfer Shake- 
speare little need be said. It is, unlike the Macbeth, aimed solely 
at the undergraduate and is a sound, compact job for that pur- 
pose.—The Neilson-Thorndike Facts about Shakespeare has been 
brought up to date, by a revision which involves a surprisingly 
small disturbance in the original plates. Opportunity is taken 
also to correct the tabulation of lines in the plays (Table 1) and 
the description of the coat of arms. Many changes appear in the 
bibliography, showing reconsideration as well as addition. The 
volume continues to be a handy and useful tool of reference. 

Another revision of an older work is Allardyce Nicoll’s Theory 
of Drama, only in this case revision is so thorough as to amount 
to rewriting. New material has been added, old material that was 
sketchily treated has been filled out, so that the present volume 
is longer by half than the Introduction to Dramatic Theory. It 
is in all ways better for these changes, besides being improved in 
looks. It is now a compendious and admirable summary of the 
continuous movement of drama from the Greeks to our day. 

The New York Public Library, under the editorship of Edward 
D. Coleman, Librarian of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
publishes what seems to be a comprehensive bibliography of Eng- 
lish and translated plays based upon the Bible. It is fully classi- 
fied and contains indices to authors, plays, and translations of for- 
eign plays in English, so that the labor of reference is made as 
easy as possible. 

Finally we arrive at Natalie Rice Clark’s Hamlet on the Dial 
Stage, in part a contribution to the Baconian fantasy, in part a 
development of the theory that Shakespeare worked his plays out 
on a miniature stage involved in signs of the Zodiac, compass points, 
clock hours, and several sets of the alphabet. We arrive, but only 
to throw up our hands and retreat in complete rout. It is 
amazing ! 

Haroitp N. HILiLEBranp 

University of Illinois 
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Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von WoLFGANG KELLER. Band 67 
(Neue Folge VIII. Band). Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
1931. Pp. v+148. M. 10. 


The longest and probably most important article is Werner 
Kraner’s “ Zur englischen Kurzschrift im Zeitalter Shakespeares.” 
Teil I is an edition of Jane Seager’s manuscript copy (1589) of 
“The Divine Prophecies of the Ten Sibyls”—a document signifi- 
cant for problems involving Elizabethan shorthand, inasmuch as 
she gives the text both in Timothy Bright’s system of shorthand 
(with some differences) and in longhand. This material has 
hitherto been available only in the original manuscript in the 
British Museum and in a photographic reproduction in the Eng- 
lisches Seminar of the University of Leipzig. Teil II is an alpha- 
betical list of the words in the manuscript; for each word are indi- 
cated the manner of transcription used by Jane Seager and, if the 
word is treated by Timothy Bright, the manner prescribed by him. 
Teil III deals with Jane Seager’s method of showing grammatical 
variations, Teil IV gives her additions to Bright, and Teil V dis- 
cusses her differences from Bright. 

Wolfgang Drews’ “Die erste deutsche Auffiihrung des Kénig 
Lear” is an interesting account of the first eighteenth-century per- 
formance of King Lear in Germany—that by Schroder in 1778. 
Among the alterations were that Cordelia was not made to die, that 
the division of the kingdom was omitted, that the blinding of 
Gloucester was not brought upon the stage, and that the number of 
scene changes was reduced. In “Hamlet: Die Tragik der gedff- 
neten Augen,” Hans Weichelt interprets Hamlet as a play of dis- 
illusionment. The pessimism is perhaps somewhat exaggerated ; 
at any rate, Shakespeare is still far from the despair of Ibsen in 
The Wild Duck. “Die englische Reformation ”—the Festvortrag 
delivered by Herbert Schéffler before the sixty-seventh meeting of 
the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft in April, 1931—emphasizes 
the well-known fact that the primary motive force of the English 
Reformation under Henry VIII was political rather than religious. 
The movement was subject to considerable oscillation because it 
was not impelled by a religious necessity and did not have a reli- 
gious leader. 

The Shakespeare-Jahrbiicher serve as a convenient and valuable 
record of Shakespearean scholarship in all countries and of Shake- 
spearean performances in Germany. The current volume contains 
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twenty-nine small-type pages of book reviews by Professor Keller, 
who reveals a keen judgment and an amazing knowledge of Shake- 
speare and Shakespearean scholarship. A twenty-page summary 
of magazine articles dealing with Shakespearean and closely related 
subjects is presented by Bernhard Beckmann and Hubert Pollert. 

Although the number of performances of Shakespeare in Ger- 
many gradually decreased from the peak of 2020 in 1923 to 1365 
in 1929, the year 1930 registered an increase to 1466. The num- 
ber of companies playing Shakespeare, however, decreased from 
144 in 1929 to 133 in 1930. Of the twenty-six dramas given in 
1930, Midsummer Night's Dream heads the list with 255 per- 
formances by twenty-four companies. Four others went above the 
hundred mark: Julius Caesar, 142; Twelfth Night, 141; Hamlet, 
140; The Merchant of Venice, 130. At the bottom of the list are 
Coriolanus (2 performances), Antony and Cleopatra (5), Troilus 
and Cressida (6), and Macbeth (6). 

Volume 67 includes accounts of the work of three prominent 
Shakespeare scholars who died recently: Friedrich Gundolf, Sir 
Israel Gollancz, and Charles Harold Herford. 


Pau P. KIEs 
State College of Washington 





The Date of Love's Labour's Lost. By Rupert Taytor. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. viii + 134. 
$2.00. 


In this brief and closely argued book, Mr. Rupert Taylor sets out 
to find a date for the composition of Love’s Labour’s Lost. This has 
usually been held an early play, and the date generally given for 
its writing is 1591. Mr. Taylor, however, pushes it forward to 
1595-6. His reasons for this conclusion are three. First, and 
foremost, he notes the Russian Masque at the famous Gray’s Inn 
Revels of 1594. This masque, he claims, gave Shakespeare the 
idea of his Masque of Russians in the last act of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, or, at least, made masques of Russians fashionable. The 
second point is the use of the Venus and Adonis stanza in the 
comedy, which, if imitated from the poem, must bring the play to 
a later date than 1593. Last of all, in the clowning scenes, Mr. 
Taylor finds numerous verbal reminiscences of the Nashe-Harvey 
war of pamphlets, 1592-1596. The result of his argument Mr. 
Taylor presents modestly as a “ probability,” and he is content to 
await “the direct evidence ” which shall prove or disprove his case. 
At this age and time we are unlikely to come across this “ direct 
evidence,” so Mr. Taylor has no need to apologize for his theory as 
a “probability” only. All Shakespeare scholarship is nine-tenths 
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“probability ” and one-tenth “fact,” and the few “facts” we 
possess of his life help us nothing with the plays. 

Every theory about Shakespeare is open to sniping. The verbal 
reminiscences of Nashe and Harvey, to this reviewer’s mind, seem 
largely accidental and due to the fact that Shakespeare, Nashe and 
Harvey all wrote a certain kind of literary English. Besides, may 
not the argument work both ways, i.e., may not Nashe and Harvey 
have imitated Shakespeare? (a “ probability ” which I do not believe 
in, but always a point to be considered, if we once start playing 
“the game of parallels”). So, too, with the Russian Masque— 
may not the Gray’s Inn revellers have borrowed the idea from 
Shakespeare’s comedy? “Shakespeare the great Borrower” is 
almost an article of belief with modern scholars, but it may be 
pushed too far. If Shakespeare and another man share a similar 
device, does that invariably mean that Shakespeare borrowed it 
from the other man? 

But enough of sniping. Mr. Taylor’s book is carefully argued 
and makes good reading and it is ungracious to pick holes in his 
argument. I don’t think we shall ever be sure of the date of Love’s 
Labour's Lost. Mr. Taylor has given us something to think about, 
and though we may not swallow his theory whole, we have to con- 
sider his argument seriously before we set up a rival “ probability.” 


AusTIN K. Gray 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Marlowe’s Poems. Edited by L. C. Martin. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1931. Pp. ix-+ 304. $4.00. 


This volume in the new edition of Marlowe contains Hero and 
Leander (with Chapman’s continuation), the translations of Ovid’s 
Amores and the first book of Lucan, The Passionate Shepherd and 
the lines from England’s Parnassus. The thoroughness and ac- 
curacy of the editorial work are what might be expected from a 
scholar of Mr. Martin’s experience and reputation. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Martin rightly queries the common assumption that 
Hero and Leander was Marlowe’s last work; but, rightly also, he 
does not attempt a decision on the point of chronology. While 
recognizing the possibility that the translation of Ovid may be 
late, he inclines to the traditional assumption that it is early work; 
regarding the Lucan he is non-committal. In his critical remarks, 
which are naturally concerned for the most part with Hero and 
Leander, Mr. Martin is more judicious than Swinburnian. Com- 
parison of the text of Marlowe’s fragment with that of Mr. Brooke’s 
one-volume edition reveals half a dozen variations; see Mr. 
Martin’s notes on Hero and Leander, i. 457, 477, ii. 118, 187, 195, 
200, 320. 
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There is much matter of interest in the notes. The editor has 
been at pains to determine the editions of the Amores probably 
used by Marlowe, so that, while not relieving the poet of the charge 
of defective scholarship, he does lessen the body of evidence. Since, 
in his notes on Hero and Leander, Mr. Martin does me the honor 
to quote frequently from articles of mine, I feel ungracious in 
remarking that the reference to one of them is given wrongly in 
bibliography, introduction, and notes (pp. ix, 13, 28); my sketch 
of the influence of Marlowe’s poem appeared in MLN., xxi, 
not in PMLA. Mr. Martin’s notes on Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander suggest a number of probable echoes in Milton which 
give still further testimony to Milton’s assimilation of Elizabethan 
richness. For another Milton item (P.L. v. 382; Marlowe, i. 12) 
which Mr. Martin does not notice, see SP., xxvii, 269. To add 
a few more trifles, on pp. 28 and 30 Dunstan Gale’s Pyramus and 
Thisbe is dated 1626; Gale’s dedication was dated 1596, and the 
earliest known edition is that of 1617. On p. 28 there is a typo- 
graphical slip in Gale’s Christian name. Page’s The Love of Amos 
and Laura is dated 1628 on p. 30, 1613 on p. 43; the latter date 
is the correct one. 

The notes elucidating Chapman’s continuation of Marlowe repre- 
sent fruitful labor on a neglected poem. Here and there they 
would have profited from reference to Schoell’s invaluable Etudes 
sur VHumanisme continental en Angleterre (1926), for Chapman 
derives some extensive passages from Plutarch’s Moralia. Ll. 337- 
40 in the fifth sestiad, for instance, are linked with Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, but Schoell (pp. 226-27) demonstrates that a long 
passage which they conclude is based on the Quaestiones Romanae. 
But such items are very slight shortcomings in an edition for which 
every student of Marlowe must be grateful. 


DoveLas BusH 
University of Minnesota 





The Wheel of Fire. By G. Witson Knicut. Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xix + 296. 


The Imperial Theme. By G. Witson Knicut. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 367. 


These books have already given much profit and delight to those 
who enjoy such books, and considerable annoyance to those who do 
not. This is so because the good and ill which mingle in Mr. 
Knight’s work are equally pronounced and inextricably interwoven. 
Which is which, indeed, must remain partly a question of the 
reader’s temperament and point of view, not to mention the 
author’s. Unquestionably, however, Mr. Knight’s work is not to 
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be ignored. It has undeniable freshness, vigor, glow. Perhaps the 
essential fact is that this “imaginative interpretation ” of Shak- 
spere’s dramatic romances, tragedies, and certain of the problem 
comedies, compels serious attention even though it is a little lack- 
ing in humor and balance, and in spite of its not infrequent in- 
dulgence in somewhat uncritical rhapsody, vague allegory, and 
misty metaphysics. It is not food for average sewing circles and 
Sophomores. Mature students, on the other hand, will certainly 
not accept all of Mr. Knight’s conclusions. Yet they will do well 
to take account of him, for many of these essays (¢. g., the studies 
of Measure, Troilus, Lear, and Timon in Wheel; of Caesar, Corio- 
lanus, and Antony in Theme) are full of matter. They bear elo- 
quent evidence of a subtle but solid study of Shakspere as his own 
best commentator, often with distinction of style and imaginative 
challenge, not to say poetic vision. 

To do justice thereto one must go to Mr. Knight’s own work. 
Its relatively simple and somewhat glaring defects tempt dispro- 
portionately easy notice, but it is fair to observe first that most 
of them are defects of emphasis which do not obscure the under- 
lying objective. This—first announced in Myth and Miracle 
(1929), and ably developed in the opening chapters of these vol- 
umes—has consistently been to aid in making Shakspere a “ posi- 
tive and dynamic experience” (1) by seeking primarily a “ poetic ” 
(“imaginative ”) interpretation of the plays’ universal and endur- 
ing “spiritual quality,” and, for this purpose, to insist upon bring- 
ing source study, ethical criticism, and even the poet’s conscious 
purpose into “tune with ... imaginative vision”; (2) by eschew- 
ing the “ fatal ” error of “ excessive attention” to plot and “ char- 
acters, abstracted,” in most commentaries, from the dramatic “ pat- 
tern” as a whole; (3)—and most significant—by demonstrating 
the vital importance of other elements of the pattern, especially of 
background and atmosphere: of the “imaginative impact ” of re- 
curring poetic symbols, tone-color, imagery, and of the thousand 
and one subtle but pervasive overtones which make an essential 
part of Shakspere’s music. | 

Knight’s preoccupation with “death-themes” in Wheel, and 
“life-themes ” in Theme, does not lessen the marked singleness of 
effect stamped upon his volumes by this dominant purpose; the 
later work, indeed, achieves it more concretely and eloquently, 
though it suffers from repetitiousness (avoidable, perhaps, had 
either volume been provided with even the semblance of an index), 
and possibly from haste—witness occasional redundancies, mis- 
prints, and erroneous references (Theme, pp. 35, 362, 44). Other 
infelicities run deeper. A strong case is weakened by injudicious 
hyperbole and excessive symbolical, allegorical, and metaphysical 
speculation; also, at times, by perverse vagueness of phrase and 
unsmiling solemnity of manner. (“ Fishing may be a love-thought 
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in Shakespeare.” Perhaps. But one could do without it and 
the “delightful . . . ‘horse’ references” in Antony, and the pro- 
nouncement that there is nothing “comic” in Cleopatra’s scene 
with the Clown, nothing of the “ bluff soldier” in Iago [Theme, 
pp. 234f., 212f., 317; Wheel, 279]. Further, Mr. Knight “ ex- 
plicates” and “ equates,’ too many “percurrent themes,”—the 
“‘ Antony theme,” the “ Hate theme,” the “feasting theme,” the 
“stabbing theme ”—too many of which grow into vague “ rhythms ” 
and “universes.” As regards Cleopatra, he outsoars Swinburne, but 
does it like a poet; yet he might well have omitted the “ imagina- 
tive parallel” between Cleopatra’s death and Timon’s and the 
Crucifixion [Theme, p. 321; Wheel, 259]. Finally, there is tedious 
overemphasis upon, “ purely philosophic issues,” and almost every- 
thing and everybody—The Tempest, Edgar in Lear, and Lady Mac- 
beth—is translated into the realm of pure allegory or symbolism.) 
Even at worst, however, this is not altogether fool. Some of these 
pages are misty; others flash lightning and light. At their best 
they bring the “spiritual essence” of Shakspere “in moving 
splendor before our eyes.” 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 





Saint-Evremond, la Comédie des Académistes (Text of the MS. of 
1638). By G. L. VAN Roosprorck. New York: Institute of 
French Studies, 1931. Pp. 72. $1.00. 


Boileau, Racine, Furetiére, etc., Chapelain Décoiffé, a Battle of 
Parodies. By G. L. VAN RoossBroeck. New York: Institute 
of French Studies, 1932. Pp. 89. $1.00. 


In these two pamphlets Dr. Van Roosbroeck brings together 
several satirical writings of the seventeenth century. As the Col- 
bert enragé and the Boisleau ow la Clémence d’ Auguste had not 
been published before, their reproduction here meets a genuine 
need. The same thing can hardly be said of the other documents, 
for Livet had given a better text of the Académistes, based on the 
first edition and on earlier MSS., while Bernhard had published, 
as recently as 1910, a critical edition of the latter. Dr. Van Roos- 
broeck’s editions are not critical, but may be called biographical, 
for his notes are chiefly concerned with the identification of the 
persons mentioned and no attempt is made to correct obvious 
inaccuracies. A few examples, with Livet’s or Bernhard’s form in 
brackets, will illustrate this fact (Académistes, pp. 32, 50, 55, 65; 
Chapelain, pp. 76, 88) : 
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N’a qu’a lire [une fois] mon Benedicité. 

Monseigneur [Monsieur], tout alloit bien du temps de ces vieux mots. 
J’aymerois [J’ayme] mieux [te donner cinq] cent coups de baston. 
Auprés [Prés] de vous les Catons, tous couverts de poussiére. 

Toi qu’on ne vit jamais la [une] plume a la main. 

Espargnes tu mon sang?—Va [,va] te recoiffer. 


I find a line of fourteen syllables (Académistes, p. 49) : 


Toutesfois vous estes entrés en l’ardeur de l’esté, 


for which Livet very properly substitutes one of twelve. Of course 
an editor may, if he chooses, keep a text intact, but, in that case, he 
should call the reader’s attention to inaccuracies, for these were 
probably not in the original draft, but may well have crept into 
such documents as Dr. Van Roosbroeck follows for two of his 
reproductions, the Ménagiana and an eighteenth-century copy of 
the Colbert enragé. Even in the case of the Académistes, where he 
reproduces a MS. at the Nationale, it would have been wiser to com- 
pare it, before publication, with a MS. of the same date at the 
Arsenal (MSS. Conrart, V, 1033), mentioned by Magne. Indeed 
the latter declares and Livet implies that there are other MSS. in 
existence, but no attempt has been made to utilize them in this 
publication.* 

Such considerations aside, the pamphlets make entertaining read- 
ing and will be of interest to those who wish to study satire and 
parody in the seventeenth century. In them the Academy, Colbert, 
and Chapelain are held up to ridicule and their enemies make 
use of the Cid and Cinna to render their thrusts more effective. As 
the Académistes and the Chapelain décoiffé are among the cleverest 
works of minor authors of the time, one cannot regret their being 
called anew to the attention of the public. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





Le Théatre de Strindberg. Par A. Jotivet. Paris: Ancienne 
Librairie Furne, Boivin & C*, 1931. Pp. iv-+ 356. Fr. 20. 
(Bibliothéque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences.) 


Mr. Jolivet begins this study of Strindberg’s Plays by taking 
issue with the methods of Arthur Liebert as advocated and exempli- 


1 Confirmation for the date of 1637-38 assigned, correctly as I believe, to 
the Académistes would have been found in the letters of Chapelain (April 
28 and June 20, 1638, August 23, 1639). I am quite doubtful about the 
identification of Ladreville as Gomberville (Académistes, p. 27) since the 
dedication seems to exclude the latter from the group that is held up to 
ridicule. On the other hand Malleville’s name would serve equally well, 
as far as the form is concerned, and would not encounter the same objec- 
tion. The references to Tallemant on pp. 23, 27, and 33 of Chapelain are 
incorrect. 
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fied by him in the work August Strindberg, seine Weltanschauung 
und seine Kunst (Berlin 1925). Liebert sees in Strindberg a 
manifestation of the moral ideas current around the fin du siécle. 
In his study of Strindberg’s works he tries to bring out of the 
welter of Erscheinungen the main lines, the deep under-currents of 
his philosophy, his attitude towards the world and the values. 
This, he professes, is the only thing worthy of study, the facta of 
Strindberg’s life must be kept in the background as only of second- 
ary interest. 

It is here that Mr. Jolivet protests, pointing, rightly, to the 
fact that Strindberg’s works are in reality a continued biography 
of the man. It would hardly do to neglect the biographical ap- 
proach to the man who not only was himself one of the masters 
of autobiography, but who also even consciously drew upon his 
own experience for his literary production, and not least for the 
drama. And so Mr. Jolivet builds his book upon the biographical 
rock: not only has he utilized Strindberg’s own copious auto- 
biography (En sjils utvecklingshistoria), but he has also controlled 
it with the testimony of others (his daughter and several friends). 
Furthermore he has followed the development of Strindberg 
through the contemporary records of his own correspondence, kept 
partly in the Strindberg Arkiv in the Royal Library at Stockholm, 
but mostly in the private collection of K. O. Bonnier, the well- 
known publisher of Strindberg’s works in Stockholm. In dealing 
with his chief subject, the plays, Mr. Jolivet follows their genesis 
in detail from their conception in the poet’s mind through their 
vicissitudes of external influences until they finally are entrusted 
to the printer and the public. The three main faces of Strindberg’s 
playwriting are brought out clearly: his historical plays, the natu- 
ralistic plays, and finally his mystical or expressionistic plays 
destined to become models for expressionistic playwrights in Ger- 
many. Within each class of play the chief works are made to stand 
out vividly against the background of the lesser. 

In tracing the literary influences upon Strindberg the author 
naturally tends to enlarge upon the French ones. This aspect of 
the work is very valuable as nobody could be in a better position to 
deal with these special problems. And the author has also been 
very careful not to allow these studies to upset the balance of the 
whole. 

To conclude, it is safe to say that the author has given a full 
and very sensible survey of all the problems connected with Strind- 
berg’s plays. And the book can be recommended as an excellent 
guide to any one embarking upon a study of the chaos which is 
Strindberg. 


SterAn EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Ballad of Tradition. By Gorpon Hatt Grrovutp. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1932. 


For some time a book has been needed that brings up to date, in 
compact and readable form, the history of learned opinion on tradi- 
tional ballads and the various problems associated with them. 
Alexander H. Krappe recently issued a valuable manual of folk- 
lore, giving a literary interpretation to folk-lore materials and 
restating older positions. G@. H. Gerould now performs this 
service for the ballad of tradition. The late F. B. Gummere’s The 
Popular Ballad, issued in 1907, has long been the main reliance of 
those beginning the study of balladry. Much water has passed 
under the bridge, however, since Gummere’s day, and a summary of 
the results of newer research has been much needed. This lack is 
now excellently filled by The Ballad of Tradition of 1932, put 
together by its author after a thoroughgoing canvass of investiga- 
tion and opinion. His book is devoid of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions to be found in Gummere’s work, and it is marked 
by the author’s customary felicity of style. His statement of 
present positions and his general discussion of ballad problems 
should, I think, prove acceptable to all. 

Naturally I find the views expressed in this new book very 
gratifying. From about 1915 onward, especially since my “The 
Beginnings of Poetry” in PMLA (1917) and Poetic Origins and 
the Ballad (1921), I have tried to combat traditionally accepted 
positions with regard to the English and Scottish ballads. I wrote 
in the preface to Poetic Origins that I thought the following 
assumptions should be given up, or at least be seriously qualified : 
“ belief in the ‘communal’ authorship and ownership of primitive 
poetry; disbelief in the primitive artist; reference to the ballad as 
the earliest and most universal poetic form; belief in the origin of 
narrative songs in the dance, especially definition of the English 
and Scottish ballad type as of dance origin; belief in the emergence 
of traditional ballads from the illiterate; belief in the special 
powers of folk-improvisation ; and belief that the making of tradi- 
tional ballads is a ‘closed account.’” I have also held that the 
ballad is a lyric type appearing late in literary history; that it does 
not belong in the same framework with primitive poetry; that the 
ballads of the Child collection, like other traditional songs, prob- 
ably originated in many ways; and that the first human being 
who had the idea of telling a story in song—telling it directly, not 
by allusion—made the first ballad. 

Rather a shower of brickbats fell about my head on the publica- 
tion of Poetic Origins, and those thrown with the most vehemence 
came from Mr. Gerould. I quote from his article in The Literary 
Review of March 8, 1921: 
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What most of us believe to be the communal origin of folk-ballads means 
only that among the peasants of Great Britain, as yet unschooled, there 
developed a type of verse narrative by processes akin to those observable in 
the lower stages of society. The composition of these narratives was 
unconscious in the sense that their makers had no intention of producing 
works of art. 


Of me as the author he remarked: 


. .. the author is obviously incapable of orderly thought . .. the results 
are practically worthless and deserve no praise ... a dull, confused and 
unconvincing book. ... Some very good minds have gone over the same 
material before and come to very different conclusions . . . and had ex- 
quisite literary tact which Miss Pound seems not to possess . . . she has 
never learned . . . how to deal fairly with evidence . . . so led away by 
her theories as to argue the impossibility of ballad composition by Euro- 
pean peasants because the cowboys haven’t really done it ... a quite 
abysmal lack of understanding of the psychological and social differences be- 
tween the conditions in which popular ballads have been made and those 
in which they cannot be made... her habit of distorting evidence. ... 
She seems to have no inkling that people in different states of society 
think and behave quite differently; and she has apparently never even 
surmised the real nature of folk-ballads. 


Now, in 1932, I find it pleasant to read that the positions advo- 
cated by me in 1921 and earlier have been tacitly conceded. Here 
are some stray citations showing the present beliefs of my critic: 


I am not urging that song gave rise to dance or dance to song, nor do 
I wish to argue that in the beginning of things the two invariably went 
together (p. 204)... . If balladry, as well as other folk-song, was a 
cultural phenomenon rather than a heritage of primitive ages, which we 
must in reason believe (p. 218). . . . individuals, we must suppose, 
fashioned the earliest ballads—those that ultimately set the form. Some 
of them, it is natural to surmise, were professional entertainers, minstrels 
(p. 213). ... This does not imply, however, the customary participation 
of all the members of a group in making a song, for neither a melody nor 
the outline of an imagined story can well emerge from more than a single 
mind. ... One cannot believe that “communal composition ” took place 
while the ballad type was becoming fixed (p. 213). ... we are forced to 
the conclusion that most ballads, both those which have been in circulation 
in later times and those of earlier date, have been composed by individuals 
(p. 231). ... the plain fact is that we cannot trace the ballad beyond 
the later Middle Ages (p. 197). ... Nor because we find improvisation 
with considerable frequency need we conclude with Gummere that “ short 
improvisation ” is the earliest form of poetic art (p. 201).... It will 
not help us to postulate a dancing throng that had been composing and 
modifying ballads since primitive times; and it will be even less helpful 
to shut our eyes fast against the clear evidence of things, and deny that 
ballads are anything more than the cast-off brats of literature and music 
(p. 210). 


Since Mr. Gerould’s well-made and very readable book comes 
from a scholar once a strong advocate of peasant emergence of 
ballads, surely controversy concerning the origin of the ballad type 
in prehistoric times, or its development from the dance, or its 
composition by the illiterate, may now be termed at an end, and 
the matter dropped. Surely it is time that these beliefs be dropped, 
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and the appearance of Professor Gerould’s book may well end 
them. 

A main thesis of The Ballad of Tradition is that ballads owe 
their patterns to the fact that they were composed to be sung to a 
melody. Early English ballads were also sometimes chanted or 
recited, a manner of rendition for which dramatic structure and 
quality would be yet more essential. My personal preference is for 
the broader statement that their structure was influenced by their 
composition “for oral delivery.” This would allow for singing to 
a melodic accompaniment—so important and fundamental in ballad 
presentation—and for chanting and reciting as well. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for taking this opportunity to 
defend myself against the scattered references to my contentions 
in Professor Gerould’s volume. They leave me rather restive, 
though they are less personal than his earlier tributes, those 
announcing to his readers that my ballad ideas were the maunder- 
ings of a disordered mind. 

I am cited in the first chapter as showing a tendency to dis- 
tinguish between Child ballads and ballads of another sort. The 
author affirms that a ballad is a ballad because it tells a story in 
verse, and that the distinction referred to in the preceding sentence 
is wholly arbitrary and indefensible. Quite true, and I have made 
the same point many times; yet it is sometimes convenient or 
necessary to distinguish between the kind of ballads that Child 
included in his collection and those that he did not include. Mr. 
Gerould implied the same distinction when, in an article in PMLA, 
he submitted “ The Bitter Withy ” to three tests before deciding 
that it was a ballad meriting insertion in the Child collection. 

He reiterates a charge against me (p. 206) of disorderliness and 
“logical error” in my discussion of origins. In doing so he 
jumbles together, as he did in his earlier criticism, the content of 
two distinct articles on two distinct subjects. My material con- 
cerning the ‘conditions of poetic production in uncivilized races 
was presented in an article in which I treated communal and 
individual composition among primitive peoples and the theory 
that the ballad was the earliest poetic form. My materials brought 
together to dispute the view that the English and Scottish ballads 
emerged from the dances of mediaeval peasants came in a second 
article, in which my purpose was to show that refrains are more 
fundamentally characteristic of dance-songs proper than of ballads, 
and that typical dance-song material is, in general lyrical rather 
than narrative. My material in the first article was germane to 
that article, and that in the second was germane to the second. 
From Mr. Gerould’s criticism one would think the articles jumbled 
into one and their illustrative material exchanged. 

The remark is made on p. 171 that I utterly missed the point of 
his argument in a paper entitled “ The Making of Ballads ” printed 
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in Modern Philology, xx1. When I set forth the author’s views 
in that article I did so only through verified quotations from it, 
paragraph by paragraph, and I checked my inferences (for fear lest 
I be biassed) by the reports of a group of persons asked to read it 
for its theory. I still think the article a good article but not new. 
Nor do I think it new to seek to “ close the door once for all on the 
notion that nothing can happen in oral tradition save progressive 
degeneracy and corruption.” I have known no scholar who has 
held this view, and I have never held it myself. For one treatment 
of how ballads both gain and lose in transmission I may refer to 
page xxviii of my American Ballads and Songs (1922). 

Mr. Gerould enters as a quotation from me (p. 221). “ Medi- 
aeval ballad literature emerged under the influence of clericals,” 
adding a little later, “‘ If I combat her theory that ‘ ballads began 
with clericals.’” These quoted sentences are not mine, despite 
their quotation marks. I wrote my article on “The English 
Ballads and the Church” when I was contesting the theory of 
dance origins, remarking that as good a case could be made for 
deriving the English ballads from the church as from the dance, 
and I began the article by conceding that “ nothing has ever really 
been brought out barring minstrels from major responsibility for 
ballad creation and ballad diffusion.” Because I thought the 
available evidence too meager, I was careful not to say “ ballads 
began with clericals,” nor have I ever pressed this as a personal con- 
viction. What I did say in the pages that Mr. Gerould cites was, 
“The possibility that ballad literature began with clericals should 
be taken into account”... “The suggestion that relates the 
early ballads to the religious, not the secular, carols as a type of 
folk-song, which assumes ecclesiastical emergence of ballads prior 
to their minstrel popularity, or else early adoption by ecclesiastics 
of a new minstrel type, has the distinction of novelty, whether or 
not it seems likely.” A suggestion is not a statement of fact nor 
a statement of personal conviction. 

Let me give one last illustration of the kind of criticism to which 
I am subjected in the references (fortunately few) that are made 
to me in The Ballad of Tradition: 

Miss Pound, American Ballads and Songs, 1932, p. xxii, makes the state- 
ment: Nothing indigenous lives from colonial times, so far as is known. 


On the same page, however, she calls attention to Springfield Mountain as 
a “still recognizable piece from the eighteenth century.” 


Present writers usually divide the stretch of time from 1600 to 
1776 into the Colonial and Provincial periods, though older books 
often recognized only a Colonial period. To me the ballad of 
“Springfield Mountain ” does not belong to the Colonial period, 
that of beginnings, but to the Provincial, that preceding the War 
of the Revolution. 

LovIsE PounD 

University of Nebraska 
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When Rome Is Removed into England. Eine Politische Prophe- 
ziehung des 14. Jahrhunderts. Kritische Textausgabe nebst 
ausfiihrlicher Einleitung, Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen . . . 
VON REINHARD HAFERKORN. Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz, 
1932. (Bettrage zur englischen Philologie, hrsg. Max Forster, 
Heft XIX.) 


It is not surprising that the field of the political prophecy in 
England has not been intensively cultivated. Before Rupert Tay- 
lor’s Political Prophecy in England (1911) almost the only signifi- 
cant contributions were two volumes of the EETS (Murray’s edi- 
tion of Thomas of Erceldoune and Lumby’s Bernardus de Cura rei 
familiaris with some Early Scottish Prophecies) and Brandl’s Cock 
tn the North (1909). We have since had Miss Lucy Paton’s 
exhaustive monograph on Les Prophecies de Merlin (1926-27), 
published by the Modern Language Association. To most scholars 
these compounds of ex post facto “ prophecy ” and pretended fore- 
knowledge seem a dreary literary waste, and their air of mystifica- 
tion and frequent obscurity detract even from such interest as they 
might have as literature. Apart from occasional indications of 
propagandist intent, they seem chiefly of value as symbols of the 
credulity of a former age. Yet it should not be forgotten that they 
enjoyed for several centuries a surprising popularity. Brandl 
found seventeen texts of the Cock in the North, including a Latin 
translation, and Haferkorn here prints collations from two other 
manuscripts. Several good-sized manuscripts that have been pre- 
served are made up entirely of collections of political prophecies. 
And we should also remember that a number of important prophe- 
cies in the Middle Ages were dedicated to bishops or are expressly 
said to have been written or “ translated ” at their request. 

The prophecy which is here named from its opening words When 
Rome is removed into England exists in twelve manuscripts, besides 
fragments and printed texts. None is earlier than the fifteenth 
century, although the composition of the poem must be placed in 
the latter part of the fourteenth. It has obviously undergone modi- 
fication, probably in an attempt to make it fit later conditions, and 
three distinct texts are recognizable. The longest falls just short of 
a hundred lines. Like most of the M.E. political prophecies it 
seems to be of Celtic inspiration. Both dialect and subject matter 
attach it to Scotland or the Scottish border. 

It is unfortunate that the prophecy should take its name from 
the words with which it happens to open. For these suggest a 
Lollard purpose and a religious theme. But after a few lines of 
general foreboding as to what would happen if priestly influence 
increased in the island, the poem reflects chiefly the hostility 
between England and Scotland and, in one passage, the struggle 
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for the possession of Berwick-upon-Tweed. Everything is rather 
vague. Cadwallader and Cynan will come down from Scotland to 
the advantage of both Scotland and Wales. The lion will join the 
lily—that is, the King of Scotland will unite with the King of 
France, according to the usual Galfridian symbolism. Their enemy, 
the leopard, is obviously England. An eagle that will come out of 
the East may be intended for the German Emperor, whose sister 
Anne of Bohemia brought high hopes to the English by her mar- 
riage to Richard II in 1382. Since the year 1382 is alluded to in a 
very transparent fashion, the identification is plausible. But the 
prophecy is so lacking in continuity and so general that it is impos- 
sible to connect it with specific events. In its three forms it could 
apply in a general way to conditions more or less valid from the 
end of the fourteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Haferkorn has carried out his task with judgment as well as 
thoroughness. The introductory discussion of the manuscripts, 
the language and metre, the elements traditional in previous 
prophecy literature, the historical conditions which furnish the 
background of the poem, is all reasonable and adequate. Although 
he has gone further in altering his base text than his own words 
would suggest, the readings which he inserts from the other manu- 
scripts are generally conducive to greater clarity and the procedure 
seems to the reviewer justified. A checking of the text against the 
two pages of the manuscript reproduced in facsimile reveals only 
one slight slip. The reading of Peniarth MS. 50 at line 77 is hyght 
(not hight). 

ALBERT C. BavucH 

University of Pennsylvania 





Le Conte dou Barril, poéme du aiii* siécle par Jouham de la 
Chapele de Blois. Edited by Ropert CHAPMAN Bates. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. cxxvi + 112. 
(Yale Romanic Studies, IV.) 


Le conte dou barril is edited by Dr. Bates with admirable ex- 
haustiveness. The critical text (1262 vv.) reflects accurate ap- 
praisal and judicious treatment of the two manuscripts,’ and it is 
accompanied by a complete glossary of the basic version. The 
elaborate study of the author’s language leads to prudent conclu- 
sions (pp. cix-cxii), as definite as the limited data permit. The 
editor has spared no pains to discover habits of pronunciation,” 
rather than orthographic traits alone. 


1P, the basic manuscript, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and C is 
in Cheltenham. 
*A good example is §17 (pp. Ixxviii-lxxx). 
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This edition is open to some criticism for three not unfamiliar 
reasons: 1) a tendency to overdevelop conclusions; 2) occasional 
confusion linguistically between author and copyists; 3) many in- 
accuracies of detail. 

1) The conclusion that by dating the poem “entre 1216 et 
septembre 1218, on serait sir de ne pas se tromper” (p. xvii) 
depends solely on two passages (one is in P alone) from remarks 
by a fictitious character. That the Conte post-dates at least part 
of the career of Simon de Montfort is clearly substantiated in these 
passages, but for a terminus ad quem they are totally without 
demonstrative value. Furthermore, the traditional mediaeval care- 
lessness with tenses (cf. vv. 182, 1147, 1149) would prevent 
attributing to such testimony, even for mere hypotheses, more than 
a minimum of significance. At most, only a presumption is admis- 
sible: the evidence permits no precision beyond dating the poem 
somewhat after the inception of the Albigensian Crusade. Less 
vital instances of questionable assertions * include particularly the 
judgment that C is “un ms. probablement normand” (p. lii) ; the 
traits adduced for the Conte point vaguely northward, scarcely 
more. 

2) Forms not to be attributed to copyists include mattre 6 (pp. 
xliv, liii) ; gié (p. xliv) ; donge, parost, tolu (p. xlvii) ; and espe- 
cially -iés (p. xlvi, but cf. p. xciv). Conversely, the following have 
been ascribed to Jean without sufficient evidence: les, lest (p. 
xcli) ; puit (p. xciv) ; grant 299 (p. xevii, n. 248). 

3) Contrary to note 79 (p. lix), vv. 301-2, 449-50, 461-2, 729- 
30, 799-800 are not indispensable to the sense in C. Despite 
unanimous (but scanty) testimony for -al, Dr. Bates concludes (p. 
Ixv) that Jean “ écrivait de préférence -el” for Latin -alem, simply 
because at Blois “on disait et écrivait probablement -el.” Apart 
from the text proper and the glossary, the edition contains over 
sixty printing errors at least, of which fourteen or more are in 
verse numbers. The few citations from C in the introduction in- 
volve six disageements with the table of variants.* Twenty-four 
similar discrepancies noted for P are controlled further on by my 
corrections to the text, except for vv. 5 and 7 (cf. p. xiv), for which 
the photograph at my disposal is inadequate. 

Further instances of inaccuracy include a lengthy comment on 
the interchange of qui and quil (p. xli) which takes no cognizance 
of the frequency of this phenomenon in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Similarly in respect to confusion between final r and z 
(p. xlii). Vengier : dengier is entered as evidence (p. xc) in an 


* Cf. also pp. xi (where Jean’s language is called “ bien blésoise ”), xlii 
(conree), xlvi (loss of final s), lxviii (ié: é as dating criterion), Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvii (n. 185), xeviii (s in deboneres), ciii (which manu- 
script changed v. 9177). 

* Greinz, p. lii; empreisson lv, reson lxxxv, tels xcviii (n. 250), glouton 
et ci, que il evii (n. 283, v. 44). 
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observation on confusion between ts and dz. Why reject honoratis 
as etymon of annorez (p. xlvi; cf. p. xlv, §14)? Ostex (p. xliv) 
is incorrectly etymologized. Inconsistencies of detail in chapter VI 
render the rime percentages (p. cv) inexact. Dr. Bates claims (p. 
xliv) that P sometimes renders free tonic 9 by wet (but gives no 
examples), by iew (but viewlt is hardly proof), by ei (printer’s 
error for ie). The rimes in vv. 693-4 (p. liv) are neither accusa- 
tive nor singular. In the note to v. 813 it might be observed that 
ventrillier occurs also in v. 1369 of the Tournoiement d’enfer. 
Sometimes needless discussion is introduced, as for example on 
p. xcvi (declension of sire) and in the notes to vv. 10, 78, 521, 590, 
649, 1020, 1088. 

It is scarcely desirable in a brief notice to enlarge upon mere 
differences of opinion concerning readings which have already 
been competently considered. Yet it may perhaps be pertinent to 
inquire if it is consistent to alter vv. 305-6, 755-6, 869-70, 1036 
while leaving 373, 822, 873, 1101 unchanged; in fact, do any of 
these verses require modification? Might jeiinr’é be preferable in 
v. 402 to the introduction of an enclisis (jan) occurring nowhere 
in the poem (cf. p. xciii) ? Could one venture wietllon ( =‘ old 
man?’) in C in v. 970, and thereby not only avoid strain on the 
context but also in v. 969 accept Meung, which materializes in both 
manuscripts and which was eminently familiar to Jean de Blois 
(cf. p. x, n. 9)? 

The following orthographic corrections to the editor’s transcript 
of P are submitted, with the aid of photographs from the manu- 
script: 

In vv. 86 and 88 P reads cis, in v.109 Tent, 271 herbergier (cf. 267, 
1072), 350 ia (not je), 511 fontainnes, 522 me, 666 commender, 671 reconter, 
677 fresche, 733 il (not li), 744 toulerres, 824 de (not des), 856 Diez, 
862 il, 942 Li, 952 de (not et), 1042 ch’rl, 1080 li, 1112 Voz, 1114 ci, 
1236 Se, 1256 nos. The letters t.ut are visible for tout 61. The remark 
in the variants for v. 902 is also valid for v. 1233. The editor’s elision of 
abbreviated que is not recorded in the variants for vv. 66, 119, 320, 391, 
542, 1094. Inconsistencies in the use of the diaeresis are not infrequent. 


The editor rarely accents tonic e before final s. He regularly alters w of 
the manuscript to v in forms of pouwoir, despite poons 1255. 


Epwarp B. Ham 
Princeton University 





Skaldisches Lesebuch. Herausg. von EK. A. Kock und R. MEISSNER 
Teil 1: Text. Teil 2: Wérterbuch. Bearbeitet von R. 
MetssNer. Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer, 1931. Rheinische 
Beitrige und Hiilfsbiicher zur germ. Philologie und Volks- 
kunde. Bd. 17-18. Pp. ix4-9%, vii+217%. Price Rm. 
4.60 + 10.—. 


The quickened interest in the Old Norse Scaldic (or Court) 
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Poetry caused by E. A. Kock’s Notationes Norroenae is born out by 
a recent boom in Scaldic textbooks. First to appear was I. Lind- 
quist’s Norréna Lovkvdden fran 800- och 900- talen (Lund 1929). 
Now comes the present textbook out of Germany, a fact worthy of 
notice in the history of Scaldic scholarship, as it is the first Scaldic 
textbook ever published in that country,’ Those who are interested 
need not hesitate to buy both books, as the former contains only 
long poems (of praise) whereas the latter offers almost only short 
tidbits: mostly incidental lawsavisur or ditties, or some selected 
verses from the longer poems. This does not make it any less inter- 
esting, for many of the ditties are very striking—there are even 
real gems among them—but the long poems are often dull and 
dreary. 

The names of the editors—the well-known author of Die Ken- 
ningar der Skalden coupled with the brilliant and glamorous E. A. 
Kock—are in themselves warrant enough for the excellence of the 
book. Finnur Jénsson’s name does not adorn its cover, but he and 
his Skjaldedigtning are mentioned frequently enough in its pages. 
However, the real editor is Meissner. 

It is a pity that economic considerations have forced the editor 
to omit a prose order reading of some of the hardest verses, as this 
would have proved of great help to the beginner. The system of 
punctuation, however, does much to redeem this lack and the same 
may be said of the full and detailed glossary. 

This glossary is perhaps the most valuable piece of the whole 
work, not only for the beginner, but also for the more advanced 
student who will find in it Meissner’s present views. And besides 
it is worth noticing that this is the only available glossary of Scaldic 
verse in a well known language—all the others are in Scandinavian. 
As to the interpretation of the verses there will always be some 
difference of opinion and Meissner does wisely in referring the 
student to F. Joénsson’s and E. A. Kock’s opinions. Many of his 
own interpretations are quite plausible, as e.g. audla 1, 2 ‘ mit 
erfolg’ (for F. J.’s 6dla), or bidk beina at munka reyni 94, 1 
(beina= acc. of beini; F. J.: infinitive). Others are less so, 
as at holfu, ‘um die hialfte, where F. J’s reading (vi... at 
holfu fleiri . . . veri, at conjunction) is much better and fully in 
accordance with the strictest syntax. And Meissner’s mart verdr 
gegni-Gautum geirfitjar (= mir) ni sitja, ‘in vieles muss ich mich 
nun finden’ 30, 4 seems to me a preposterous interpretation espe- 
cially in view of F. J.’s correct translation ‘meget ma jeg nu finde 
mig i fra krigernes side,’ much have I now to stand from the war- 
riors. See F. J., Lexicon Poeticum, sitja 5, and Bléndal, Islandsk- 


1 Ettmiiller’s Versuch einer strengeren kritischen Behandlung altnordi- 
scher Gedichte (1858) deals almost exclusively with Eddic and allied 
poetry. 
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Dansk Ordbog, sitja III 3: sitja e-m e-0 = pola e-m e-d, and 
above all Fritzner, Ordbog over det gl. norske Sprog, sitja 6. giving 
a great many examples from prose. But enough of this. Occa- 
sionally one finds an etymological reference, but it seems to me 
more of that sort would have been in place, and certainly one would 
have expected parallels from the Westgermanic poetry in a text- 
book bearing E. A. Kock’s name. But this was probably prohibited 
by economy. 

As it is, the book is decidedly a success and it deserves to be read 
not only in Germany but also wherever students are able to read 
German. . 


SterAn EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Christmas Carols Printed in the Stateenth Century. Edited by 
EpWwARD Buiss REED. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. lxiv-+104. (Huntington Li- 
brary Publications.) 


Every one with an interest in carols will welcome the admirably 
printed collotype facsimile of those from the press of Richard Kele. 
This unique and long-lost little sheaf is the most important docu- 
ment for the history of the carol to be published in some years, 
and its re-discovery in the Huntington Library by its present edi- 
tor would have justified a more triumphant announcement than 
the modest note in his preface. 

Mr. Reed gives an interesting account of the history of the 
volume and of its printer and provides the necessary bibliographical 
information on its several component fragments. One hesitates to 
question any of this without sight of the original, but surely it is 
more than “barely possible ” that the last two leaves are reversed 
in the present binding. If they were to be folded the other way, 
the burden “ A voyce from heuen” etc. would fall in its proper 
place, at the head of the carol to which it obviously belongs, and 
there would be no need to call it an “explanatory refrain” to a 
tailpiece. 

The first two sections of the introduction, even when considered 
as merely “some remarks on Christmas carols in general,” are 
somewhat superficial and confused. In spite of liberal quotations 
and references it is not easy to gather just what the author under- 
stands by the terms “ carol” and “ Christmas carol.” A sentence 
like the following is not very helpful: “It seems paradoxical that, 
from the modern point of view, our first complete book of printed 
‘Christmas carols’ does not contain a single one.” On one page it 
is said to be “strange” that seventeenth-century carol-books deal 
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with the feast-days in chronological order; on the next it is pointed 
out that modern hymnals “ naturally” do so. Mr. Reed seems to 
regard the French noél (which appears a full century later) as a 
genre parallel to the carol, and even as having a direct influence 
upon it. Even so, it is rather startling to find him denying to 
either type any “sanctifying [of] profane song for pious uses” 
in spite of the fairly abundant evidence to the contrary. 

Some of the notes are good, but there are serious omissions. The 
editor dismisses with borrowed scorn poor James (why here 
Jacob?) Ryman, and fails to notice that one of the carols printed 
by Kele (p. [25]) is a version of one composed by that industrious 
friar at least fifty years before. The incomplete poem on p. I of 
the Douce fragments facsimile is left without mention of the MS. 
version in the same library of the longer poem from which it is 
taken (Brown’s Register, No. 1142.) 

Many readers will regret the absence of any edited text of the 
carols in modern typography. The different pieces could at least 
have been numbered. Reference to them as presented is difficult 
and awkward. 


RicHarD L. GREENE 
The Unwersity of Rochester 





Richard Doddridge Blackmore: His Life and Novels. By Quincy 
Guy Burris. Bibliography and some unpublished letters. 


(University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
XV), Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1930. Pp. 219. 
$1.25. 


In this work Mr. Burris has made a conscientious effort to 
present, through collecting scattered material from various pub- 
lished sources and through his own investigations, the most com- 
prehensive study of Blackmore that has yet appeared. In this 
effort he has succeeded; beyond this I find little in the book to 
commend. It is deficient in method, in critical judgment, in 
style, and as a contribution to knowledge. Some of the faults seem 
to come from inexperience in handling a large mass of material. 
Chronological lists which belong in the appendix have been in- 
serted after p. 65 and at p. 105 without notice in either the table 
of contents or the index. The thesis is organized in such a man- 
ner as to lead to excessive repetition, illogicality, and diffuseness ; 
e. g., Sect. III, Chap. I; Sect. IV, Chaps. I, II could be profitably 
condensed to two or three pages each. Far too much space is 
devoted to disproving the obvious: that Theocritus and Virgil 
exerted little influence on Blackmore’s pastoral scenes and that 
the world of the nineteenth-century humanitarian novel is entirely 
different from Blackmore’s world. Meanwhile, rather significant 
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sources of possible influence are ignored; e. g., the Robinhood leg- 
ends and Mrs. Gaskell’s Sylvia’s Lovers on Mary Anerley; and 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, and Miss Mitford for local color. 
Although important biographical material is inaccesible (which 
means that the full extent of Blackmore’s reading cannot yet be 
known) this handicap hardly excuses such a roundabout method 
of reaching the point. This fault is even; more apparent where 
he discards what he calls the historical method in favor of the com- 
parative in order to show what is unique in the novels (pp. 108 ff.). 
It takes him far afield and leads nowhere. 

His chapter, “Faults and Merits, etc.” is quite uncritical. He 
is too hesitant in pointing out the faults and in condemning a 
sensationalism lurid enough for Ainsworth and G. P. R. James. 
“In the matter of dialect Blackmore is excellent . . . he follows 
the dictums laid down by. Scott, etc.” (p. 170)—only six lines in 
all for Blackmore’s extensive use of English dialects. It must be 
said here that a writer who is as ill at ease with the English lan- 
guage as Mr. Burris appears to be in this book is scarcely com- 
petent to treat the subject of style. 

Finally Mr. Burris nowhere comes out with the flat truth first 
that Blackmore, in spite of Lorna Doon, remains, all told, in the 
minor rank of novelists and secondly that he is a romanticist 
through and through but with a pleasant vein of realism. Not- 
withstanding constant reiteration Mr. Burris does not do justice 
to this realism which is devoted to rural scenes and folk, the life 
that Blackmore knew best. And he should have followed the clue 
quoted (p. 108) from S. J. Reid’s article in the D.N.B. pointing 
out that Blackmore “ was connected with and was a pioneer in the 
new romartic movement” following the mid-nineteenth century 
development of the novel of manners. I can not see that this 
book, beyond collecting all the available material under one cover, 
has added anything significant: to the knowledge about Blackmore 
and his novels. 


ANNETTE B. HOPKINS 
Goucher College 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Earliest French Play about America: Acoubar ou La 
Loyaute [sic] Trahie. By Marcaret ApAMs WHITE. New York: 
Institute of French Studies (1931). Pp. xx+ 76. First pub- 
lished in 1603, this play is “about America” only in the sense 
that the scene is laid in Canada and that savages take part 
in it. Utopia or Uganda would have done quite as well and one 
might with equal justice call Racine’s Mithridate a play about 
Russia. The author, Duhamel, whose name does not appear on 
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the title-page of Miss W.’s edition, knew America as little as his 
modern namesake who has also professed to write about it. The 
play is a museum piece, so rare that a good edition, with a study 
of what the author owed to such writers as Robert Garnier, would 
have been of value. Unfortunately Miss W. has little idea of what 
an edition should be. She gives no variants from the edition of 
1611 and fails to discuss textual problems that deserve comment: 

P.9. Parmi les ondes marins aus flocs infidelles. She overlooks the two 
mistakes in gender and the impossibility of having a word contain both 
the sixth and seventh syllables of an alexandrine; I suggest, Parmi les 
flots marins auw ondes infidelles. P.41. Fortunie, the heroine’s name, 
makes the line too long and does not rime with Lune; read Fortune. 
P. 48. Donque and doncque do not rime; for the latter read d’oncque, used 
with the following ne in the sense of never to. P.59. Both for meaning 
and versification add ne, reading Non que je ne demeure. P.65. For Tu es 
sera read Tu en seras. P. 70. Both alternance and meaning require that 
the fourth line should precede the third. I have counted eleven other lines 
in which the versification is incorrect, but which brought no comment from 
the editor. 


Instead, she gives notes which, with the exception of two that 
are incorrect (Guylan, an imaginary country, is not used in the 
sense of “army”; espics does not mean “ pics,” but épis), could 
have been derived for the most part from Petit Larousse illustré. 
Indeed, half of them might have been inspired by an elementary 
handbook of mythology; for example, this choice bit of informa- 
tion (p. 76): 

Didon: queen of Carthage, entertained Aeneas on his return [sic] from 


Troy and wished to keep him always. At the order of the gods he left 
Carthage to found a new kingdom in Italy. 


H. C. L. 





The Ulster Theatre in Ireland. By Marcarer McHenry. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 109. 
An inconsiderable corner of the recent Irish dramatic development 
is the Ulster Theatre, which from 1904 to 1930 produced some 
forty-seven plays, half of them dealing with the peasantry. 
Founded in the attempt to allow to the Protestant north a voice 
from the stage in emulation of the voice accorded the Catholic 
south by the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, the proponents of the 
Belfast movement prepared the way for their Ulster Literary 
Theatre by a magazine called Uladh. Owing to lack of funds, this 
was issued in only four numbers from November, 1904 to Septem- 
ber, 1905. It laid down the program of the movement and con- 
fessed the difficulties to be encountered in carrying it out, admitting 
freely that “ Presbyterian crudeness, repression, and suspicion of 
gaiety, good will, generous feeling, and all forms and ceremonies” 
must militate against good acting, and that the Ulster drama 
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must necessarily suffer from lack of that spirit of nationality so 
notable in the south. Yet the little magazine emphasized the fact 
that, “ Whereas Mr. Yeats, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. George Moore 
set out to create an Irish stage while obsessed by Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, our modern playwrights appear to have written of their own 
spontaneity, without consciously imitating anyone.” 

This claim to originality seems hardly justified. Certainly, the 
northern playwrights kept the southern always in mind. Ten of 
their first productions, indeed, were given in Dublin rather than 
Belfast. Moreover, Miss McHenry’s survey of the positive achieve- 
ments of the Ulster Theatre year by year from 1904 to 1930 reveals 
no work to compare with the best plays of Synge or even Lady 
Gregory. Here is no serious drama of any moment and no comedy 
to offer more than the entertainment of an evening. Of the play- 
wrights of the north two names alone stand out — Rutherford 
Mayne and Gerald Macnamara. The world already knew some- 
thing of the former, but of the wit and fantasy of the latter it 
knew almost nothing. Miss McHenry has performed a real service 
in calling attention to such writers and to this minor but significant 
episode in dramatic history. 

FRANK W. CHANDLER 

University of Cincinnati 





The History of the Pestilence (1625). By Grorce WITHER. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. Minton FRENCH. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 107. $2.50. 
On approaching Professor French’s edition of Wither’s History of 
the Pestilence, a student of the seventeenth century may at first 
wonder why the poem needs to be printed at all, since Wither’s 
expanded version, Britain’s Remembrancer, is in the Spenser 
Society’s publications. But the two cantos of this earlier MS 
contain, out of the eight which the long-winded author finally 
wrote, the material most apt to interest any ordinary reader. And 
by editing the MS, instead of abridging Britains Remembrancer, 
Mr. French has accomplished a double object: he has made the 
best of Wither’s account of the Plague Year accessible to all 
students, and he has put hitherto unpublished material into print. 
His editing is careful, and the introduction and notes interesting 
and enlightening, especially to anyone not well acquainted with the 
period. To the more advanced student (for whose special benefit, 
presumably, the details of Wither’s spelling and punctuation are 
so carefully reproduced) some of Mr. French’s information is 
probably superfluous; but there is no great harm in that. The 
discussion, in the introduction, of Wither’s description of the 
Plague as compared to other accounts we have from Dekker, 
Taylor, Lodge, Defoe, etc., is particularly illuminating; as are also 
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the references to these other writers, in the notes. Finally, the 
format and printing of the book make it an attractive addition to 
any book-lover’s shelves. 
GEORGE REUBEN POTTER 
University of California 





Thomas Lovell Beddoes: An Anthology. Chosen by F. L. Lucas. 
(Poets in Brief.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. Pp. xl1+ 172. $2.00. This volume con- 
tains selections from the poems and the letters in convenient form. 
Mr. Lucas has evidently worked out a careful text, and frequently 
improves the punctuation of Gosse’s pretentious but careless edition. 
“ With few writers is there a stronger case for an anthology,” he 
rightly remarks in his Preface. He even suggests that the antholo- 
gist’s work is to save us the difficult task of reading his man 
through (p. xxxix). The Introduction, reprinted from Life and 
Letters, October, 1930, is chiefly concerned with Beddoes’ cold, 
eccentric personality, and with the quality of his style and imagery ; 
the editor does not attempt to fill in the historical setting, or to 
discuss critical issues at length. An interesting postscript reports 
the doubts of Mr. C. H. Wilkinson of Worcester College about 
“ Gosse’s story of Browning’s horror for the Beddoes MSS.” Our 
skepticism, it now appears, should extend also to the story of the 
poet’s suicide as constructed by Gosse from Zoé King’s papers. 
Mr. Lucas repeats the tale, but even the briefest study should reckon 
with the evidence presented in Mr. Royall Snow’s Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, Eccentric and Poet (New York, 1928), and recorded in 
the Bibliotheca Osleriana (Oxford, 1929), no. 4361. 


ALAN D. MCKILLOP 
The Rice Institute 





Handbuch der Frankreichkunde. Erster Teil, mit Beitragen von 
Hatzfeld, Lerch, etc. Zweiter Teil, mit Beitrigen von Grautoff, 
Neubert, etc. Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. x + 324 
-+ xvi-++ 328. (Handbiicher der Auslandskunde Band III u. 
Band 4.) These two volumes include studies of French history, 
economics, art, philosophy, religious thought, literature, music, etc. 
by seventeen German professors. One can hardly expect from 
chapters of these dimensions any substantial contribution to the 
subjects treated, but they will serve to give the contemporary Ger- 
man point of view in regard to their western neighbors. The 
volumes are well printed and contain frequent illustrations. 


H. C. L. 
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M. 3.40. 

Pyritz, Hans.— Paul Flemings deutsche 
Liebeslyrik [Palaestra, 180]. Leipzig : Mayet 
Miiller, 1932. 217 pp. M. 12. 
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Quint, Jos.— Die Uberlieferung der deut- 
schen Predigten Meister Eckeharts. Text- 
kritisch untersucht. Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1932. 
xliv, 957 pp. M. 31. 

Risch, Lydia.— Der Einfluss des evan- 
gelischen Pfarrhauses auf die Literatur des 
18 Jh. Diss. Tiibingen: 1932. 91 pp. 


Rudolph, Heinr.— Wesen und Bedeutung 
der Selbsttiitigkeit in Herders Bildungslehre. 
Diss. Tiibingen: 1932. 67 pp. 

Sacher, Friedr.—Die neue Lyrik in dSster- 
reich. Wien: Krystall-Verl. 1932. 38 pp. 
M. 1.40. 

Sachs, Georg. — Die germanischen Orts- 
namen in Spanien und Portugal. [Berliner 
Beitriige zur roman. Philologie, Bd. 2, 4]. 
Jena: Gronau, 1932. viii, 121 pp. M. 7.50. 


Schumacher, Fritz.—Goethes Weltanschau- 
ung. Eine Rede zum 22. Miirz 1932. Als 
Ms. gedruck. Hamburg: 1932. 39 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Seifrit—Alexander. Aus d. Strassburger 
Hs, hrsg. von Paul Gereke. [Deutsche Texte 
des Mittelalters, Bd. 36]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1932. xix, 161 pp. 4°. M. 14, 

Sudermann, Hermann. — Briefe Hermann 
Sudermanns an seine Frau (1891-1924). Hrsg. 
von Dr. Irmgard Leux. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1932. x, 333 pp. M. 5. 

Trostler, Josef.— Goethe und die neuere 
ungarische Literatur. [Aus Deutsch- ungar. 
Budapest: Ransch- 


Heimatsblitter. Jg. 4]. 
burg, 1932. 20 pp. M. 1.20. 

Ullrich, Arno.—Oschatzer Poesie aus 450 
Jahren. [Veréffentl. d. Vereins f. Natur- u. 


Heimatkunde zu Oschatz]. Oschatze: Krase- 
mann, 1932. 39 pp. 40 Pf. 

Voege, Ernst.—Mittelbarkeit und Unmit- 
telbarkeit in der Lyrik. Untersuchungen 
an lyrischen Gedichten des Altertums u. d. 
Neuzeit im Hinblick auf die herrschende 
deutsche Lyrik-Theorie. [Wortkunst. N. F. 
H. 8]. Miinchen: Hueber, 1932. 146 pp. 
M. 5.60. 

Wedel-Parlow, Ludolf v. — Grillparzer. 
Wertheim : Bechstein, 1932. 238 pp. M. 5.50. 


Wittsack, Walter.— Studien zur Sprech- 
kultur der Goethezeit. Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1932. xxvii, 220 pp. M. 6. 

Zerkaulen, Heinr. — Max Dreyer. Der 
Dichter u. s. Werk. Leipzig: Staackmann, 
1932. 64 pp. 80 Pf. 


FRENCH 


Awtrey, Hugh.—La presse anglo-améri- 
caine de Paris. Diss. Paris: Granguillot, 
1932, 80 pp. 


Bally, C.—Linguistique générale et lin- 
guistique fr. Paris: Leroux, 1932. viii + 
410 pp. Fr. 65. 


Baudin, M.—Les Batards au théAtre en 





France de la Renaissance a la fin du XVIIIes. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 122 
pp. $1.25. (J. H. Studies in Romance L. 
and L., 21.) 

Borner, M.—Die “Conversion” Bourgets. 
Diss. Jena: 1932. 59 pp. 

Bray, R.—Chronologie du romantisme 
( 1804-30). Paris: Boivin, 1932. 239 pp. 

r. 15. 


Brodlova, V. — La Poésie d’Anna de 
Noailles. Diss. Dijon: Jobard, 1931. 151 pp. 

Burtin, P. M. N.—Un semeur d’idées au 
temps de la Restauration: Le baron F. 
d’Eckstein. Diss. Fribourg: 1932. iv+ 
411 pp. 

Charpentier, J—Estaunié. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1932. 222 pp. Fr. 15. 


Clapton, G. T.—Baudelaire et De Quincey. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1931. 121 pp. 
(Etudes fr.) 

Coronomenz Loois, Li.—Glossaire par 
Raphael Levy. Mimeographed. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. $0.50. 

Denis, Ferdinand. — Journal (1829-48), 
publ. p. P. Moreau. Diss. Paris: Plon, 
1932. xii + 161 pp. 

Diirrleman, F. — Agrippa d’Aubigné. 
Neuilly: La Cause, 1931. 38 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Dupuy, A.— Un personnage nouveau du 
roman fr., Enfant. Paris: Hachette, 1931. 
422 pp. 

Duraffour, A. — Descrip. morphologique 
avec notes syntaxiques du parler franco- 
provencal de Vaux(Ain) en 1919-31. Thése 
compl. Grenoble: Institut phonétique, 1932. 
96 pp. 

——Phénoménes généraux d’évolution 
phonétique dans les dialectes Franco-Pro- 
vencaux d’aprés le parler de Vaux-en-Bugey 
(Ain). Diss. IJbid., 1932. xxii + 283 pp. 

Durel, L. C.—L’Cuvre d’André Mareschal, 
auteur dramiatique, poéte et romancier de la 
période de Louis XIII. Diss. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 136 pp. 

Ehmke, W. — Masson-Forestier. 
Leben u. sein Werk. Diss. 
1932. 90 pp. 

Flink, G.— Jules Vallés. 
1932. 107 pp. 

Gérard-Gailly. — L’unique 
Flaubert, “Madame Arnoux.” 
Divan, 1932. 124 pp. Fr. 12. 

Gheorghiu, 0.—Le théftre de Dumas fils 
et la société contemporaine. Diss. Nancy: 
1931. 634 pp. 

Giese, W.—Volkskundliches aus den Hoch- 
alnen des Dauphiné. Hamburg: Friede- 
rischen, De Gruyter, 1932. x-+ 149 pp. 

Grieve, J. W. — L’@uvre dramatique 
d’Edmond Rostand. Besancon diss. Paris: 
(Euvres représentatives, 1931. 173 pp. 
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Hess, Gerhard.—Alain (Emile Chartier) 
in der Reihe der franz. Moralisten. Berlin: 
Ebering. 303 pp. 


Hoffmann, M.—Der Humanitiitsbegriff J. 
J. Rousseau. Diss. Bonn: 1932. 134 pp. 


Ingersoll, J. D.—Les romans régionalistes 
de Léon Cladel. Diss. Toulouse Privat, 
1931. 215 pp. 

Kerber, K.—Charles-Louis Philippe. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1932. 81 pp. 

Klengel, A.—P. de Ronsards Hymnen- 
dichtung. Diss. Leipzig: 1932. x + 194 pp. 


Krakowski, B.—La psychologie des peuples 
allemand et juif dans les romans de Romain 
Rolland. Diss. Toulouse: 1931. 156 pp. 


Las Vergnas, R.—Le Chevalier Rutlidge 
“Gentilhomme anglais,” 1742-94. Thése 
compl. Paris: Champion, 1932. 238 pp. 

Lavaud, S.— Marie Lenéru, sa vie, son 
journal, son théatre. Diss. Paris: Malfére, 
1932. 281 pp. 

Le Meur, L.—La vie et l’ceuvre de Fr. 
Coppée. Diss. Paris: Eds. Spes, 1932. 
271 pp. 

Michaut, G.—Moliére raconté par ceux qui 
Pont vu. Paris: Stock, 1932. 247 pp. 

Moreau, P. — Le Romantisme. Paris: 
Gigord, 1932. 546 pp. Fr. 60. 


Noss, M. T.—La sensibilité de Boileau. 
Paris: Gamber, 1932. 277 pp. Fr. 25. 


Pernot, Nicolette —Exercises de pronon- 
ciation fr. & V’usage des étudiants anglo- 
saxons. Paris: Durand, 1932. 67 pp. Fr. 9. 

Pierre-Quint.— A. Gide, sa vie et son 
ewuvre. Paris: Stock, 1932. 330 pp. Fr. 18. 

Risch, L.—Beitriige zur romanischen Orts- 


namenkunde des Oberlass. Leipzig: Gronau, 
1932. ix-+ 74 pp. 


Rouget, M.-T.—George Sand “ Socialiste.” 
Dijon diss. Lyons: Bose, 1931. 222 pp. 


Schneider, P.—Saint-Cyran und Augus- 
tinus im Kulturkreis von Port-Royal. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1932. 102 pp. 

Stone, H. K.—Les Vers de Thibaud de 
Marly, poéme didactique du XIIes. Diss. 
Paris: Droz, 1932. 186 pp. 

Thuillier, R—La vie maladive de Moliére. 
Paris: Jouve, 1932. 208 pp. Fr. 12. 

Tilander, Gunnar.— Les manuscrits des 
livres du roy Modus et la reine Ratio. 
Lund: Ohlsson, 1932. 126 pp. 


Vallas, L.—Un sigcle de musique et de 
théatre 4 Lyon, 1688-1789. Lyons: Masson, 
1932. vii + 560 pp. 

Véran, J.—Sur un manuscrit de “ Mireille.” 
Le Génie au travail. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1932. 51 pp. (Etudes fr.) 

Willner, K.— Montchrestiens Tragiédien 
und die stoische Lebensweisheit. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1932. 222 pp. 
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ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio.—Tragedie scelte. Merope, 
Saul, Bruto primo. Introduzione, com- 
mento e appendice a cura di R. Dusi. Milano. 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1929. 274 pp. L. 12, 
(Edizioni Mondadori per le scuole medie.) 

Alighieri, Dante.—La vita nuova. Seguita 
da una scelta delle altre opere minori per 
cura di N. Sapegno. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1931. 262 pp. L. 10. (Classici italiani 
commentati. ) 

Belli, G. G.—Sonetti. Vol. Ie II. Prefazione 
e note diG. Vigolo. Roma: A. F. Formfggini, 
1930-31. 2 vols., xxii+ 273, 313 pp. 
(Classici del ridere, no. 88-89.) 

Bembo, Pietro. — Gli Asolani e le rime. 
Introduzione e note di C. Dionisotti Casalone. 
Torino: Unione tip. edit. torinese, 1932. 
xxxvi+ 310 pp. L. 12. (Collezione di 
classici italiani con note; seconda serie, 
no. 7.) 


Prose della volgar lingua. Intro- 
duzione e note di C. Dionisotti-Casalone. 
Torino; U. T. E. T., 1931. 1+ 216 pp. L.9. 
(Classici italiani con note. Seconda serie, 
no. 6.) 

Bompiani, V., e Zavattini, C—Almanacco 
letterario 1932. A cura di —. Milano: V. 
Bompiani e C., 1932. 368 pp. L. 10. 


Bondioli, P.—La santa notte. Echi e 
fulgori di Natale. Con 26 tavole fuori testo 
e 25 poesie e canzoni. Milano: Soc. edit. 
“Vita e pensiero,” 1931. 64 pp. L. 8. 

Carducci, Giosue.—Levia Gravia e Inno a 
Satana. Commentati da D. Ferrari. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1931. viii-+ 272 pp. L. 15. 

Cartella Gelardi, Giuseppe.—L’opera di — 
giudicata in Italia e all’estero. Primo rias- 
sunto critico. Torino: Ediz. “ L’impronta,” 
1930. 64 pp. 

Cavallotti, Felice——Poesie scelte, a cura e 
con prefazione di M. Vanni. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1931. 86 pp. L. 2. (Biblioteca 
di letteratura, ni. 118-119.) 

Ce fastu?—Bollettino mensile della 
Societa filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli. Nu- 
mero speciale pubblicato in occasione del 
II congresso nazionale delle tradizioni popo- 
lari. Udine, 5-8 settembre 1931. Udine: 
Soe. fil. Friulana, 1931. 142 pp. 

Chechi, Titele dei.— Raccolta dialettale 
Primierotta a cura di —. Trento: Scuola 
tip. arciv. Artigianelli, 1930. 32 pp. L. 3. 


Ciasca, R.—Bibliografia sarda. Sotto gli 
auspici della r. Universita degli studi di 
Cagliari. Volume primo. Roma; Collezione 
meridionale edit., 1931. Ixiii + 526 pp. 
L. 20. (Collezione di studi meridionali, 
no. 15.) 

D’Amato, A.— Cultura regionale; critica 
letteraria; folklore. Saggi. Avellino: Tip. 
Pergola, 1931. 78 pp. 
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D’Annunzio, Gabriele.—I romanzi della 
rosa. Il piacere. Roma: “ L’Oleandro,” 
1931. 543 pp. L. 15. 

—— La penultima ventura. Libro secondo. 
L’urna inesausta (12 settembre-31 dicembre 
1919). Roma: “L’Oleandro,” 1931. xi-+ 
272 pp. L. 15. 

De Sanctis, Francesco. — Saggi critici. 
Volume secondo. A cura di N. Cortese. 
Napoli: A. Morano, 1930. 387 pp. L. 16. 
(Opere complete, no. 9.) 

Devalle, Albertina.—La critica letteraria 
nel ’700. Giuseppe Baretti, suoi rapporti con 
Voltaire, Johnson e Parini. Con prefazione 
di V. Cian. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1932. 198 
pp. L. 12.50. 

Ercole, F.—Da Bartolo all’Althusio. Saggi 
sulla storia del pensiero pubblicistico del 
Rinascimento italiano. Firenze: A. Val- 
lecchi, 1932. 419 pp. L. 20. (Collana 
storica, no. 44.) 

Fava, O.—II fanciullo nella letteratura. 
Firenze: Casa edit. “ Nemi,” 1932. 185 pp. 
L, 8. 

Gallippi, A.—Giuseppe Cartella Gelardi. 
Profilo critico. Torino: Ediz. “ L’impronta,” 
1931. 117 pp. L. 8. 

Giraldi Cinzio, Giovan Battista.—Egle: 
favola di satiri. Introduzione e note di A. 
Cataldo. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1931. xi 
+143 pp. L. 5. (Scrittori italiani e stra- 
nieri: teatro, no. 364.) 

Girelli, E—Un po’ di tutto ed un po’ per 
tutti. Strenna letteraria 1932. Milano: 
“L’Italica,” 1932. 107 pp. 

Gozzano, U. — Leggende italiche. Torino: 
G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. viii + 213 pp. 
L. 12. (Miti, storie, leggende.) 

Guicciardini, Francesco.—Le pid belle 
pagine, scelte da G. Prezzolini. Milano: 
F.lli Treves, 1931. xxviii+ 294 pp. (Le 
pid belle pagine degli scrittori italiani scelte 
da scrittori viventi, no. 54.) 

Hauvette, H.—Les Poésies lyriques de 
oe Paris: Malfére, 1932. 232 pp. 
r. 12. 

La Rosa, G.—Dante al popolo. Ravenna: 
Tip. Strumia e Tazzari, 1931. 71 pp. L. 5. 

Leopardi, Giacomo.—I Canti, le Operette 
morali e i Pensieri. Aggiuntovi un saggio 
dello Zibaldone e dell’Epistolario, con proe- 
mio e commento di I. Sanesi. Con due ri- 
tratti e sette autografi. Firenze: G. C. San- 
soni, 1931. xxxv + 649 pp. L. 30. 

Manetti, D.—Aneddoti Carducciani. Roma: 
A. F. Formfggini, 1932. 230 pp. (Aneddotica, 
no. 17.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Adelchi. Odi. Inni. 
Con prefazione e commento di A. Rinaldi. 
Per le scuole medie superiori. Milano: Soc. 
edit. “ Unitas,” 1931. 229 pp. L. 10. 


——I promessi sposi. Storia milanese del 





secolo XVII, scoperta e rifatta. Nuova 
edizione illustrata con 24 tavole di G. Pre- 
viati. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1932. 574 pp. 
L. 10. 

Merlin Reversi, Carlo [Mino Llarcre].— 
Giambattista Morgagni prosatore e poeta. 
Faenza: F.lli Lega, 1931. 48 pp. L. 3. 


Metastasio, Pietro.—Attilio Regolo. Con 
introduzione e note di A. Scuppa. Modena: 
Societa tip. Modenese, 1931. 126 pp. L. 6. 


—— Temistocle. Con introduzione e note 
di A. Scuppa. Modena: Soc. tip. Modenese, 
1930. 130 pp. L. 6. 


Pagano, A.—Studi di letteratura latina 
medievale. Nicotera: Ist. editoriale Cala- 
brese, 1931. 300 pp. L. 25. 


Palermo Franco, 0.—Giovanni Pascoli. 
Milano: A. Gorlini, 1931. 255 pp. L. 10. 


Quintavalle, F.—Giuseppe Mazzini, 1805- 
1872. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 
126 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche. ) 


Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M.—Antologia della 
letteratura italiana per i corsi superiori 
degli istituti magistrali, a cura di —. To 
rino: G. B. Paraviae C., 1931. 410 pp. L. 19. 

Sarpi, Fra Paolo.—Lettere ai protestanti. 
Prima edizione critica a cura di M. D. Bu- 
snelli. Volume primo e secondo. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1931. 2 vols., 288, 297 pp. 
L. 50. (Serittori d’Italia, ni. 136-137.) 

Slataper, Scipio.—Lettere. A cura e con 

refazione di G. Stuparich. Volumi I, II, 
II. Torino: F.lli Buratti, 1931. 3 vols., 
174, 196, 325 pp. L. 35. (Scrittori con- 
temporanei.) 

Sorbelli, A.—Inventario dei manoscritti 
della biblioteca comunale dell’Archiginnasio 
di Bologna; serie A, volume VI. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1931. 4to., 278 pp. (In- 
ventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche 
d'Italia, vol. XLVII.) 

Strano, Titina.— La romanzesca vita di 
Margherita di Navarra. La marchesana; 
Tullia d’Aragona; L’ “ Occitanienne”; com- 
mento al “ Canzoniere ” di Gaspara Stampa, 
Milano: Casa edit. Ceschina, 1932. 265 pp. 
L. 20. 

Tasso, Bernardo.—Il Floridante. 
duzione e note di M. Catalano. 
Unione tip. edit. Torinese, 1931. 
317 pp. 
57.) 

Tasso, Torquato.—Aminta. 
e commento di E. D’Avanzo. 
edit. A. Rondinella, 1931. 
(Classici italiani.) 

Tassoni, Alessandro.—Le Filippiche. Con 
introduzione a cura di A. Di Marco, con 
aggiunte le altre dell’Anonimo sincrono. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1928. 91 pp. L. 2. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 74-75.) 


Intro- 
Torino: 
xxvii + 
(Classici italiani, seconda serie, no. 
Introduzione 


Napoli: Casa 
159 pp. L. 6. 
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Trebbi, 0., e Ungarelli, G—Costumanze e 
tradizioni del popolo bolognese. Con pagine 
musicali di canti e danze. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1932. 256+ xx pp. L. 20. 

Vinciguerra, M.—Romanticismo. Discus- 
sioni attuali. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 
116 pp. L. 8 (Biblioteca di cultura mo- 
derna, no. 212.) 

Weidlich, C.—Nel mondo degli scrittori. 
~~ Casa edit. Domino, 1931. 235 pp. 

» & 


SPANISH 


Alarcon, P. A, de—El escfindalo. 32a ed. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 395 pp. 5 ptas. 


Amunftegui Solar, D—José Toribio Me- 
dina. Santiago: Prensas de la Universidad 
de Chile, 1932. 48 pp. 

Artigas, M.— Una coleccién de cartas de 
Gallardo. Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 1932. 
245 pp. 


Baroja, P.—La familia de Errotacho. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 304 pp. 


Benavente, J.—Los malhechores del bien. 
Ed. by I. A. Leonard and R. K. Spaulding. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. xxvii + 126 pp. 

Cansinos Assens, R.—Critica spagnola della 
poesia italiana. Milano: Terra di Puglia, 
1932. 19 pp. 2ls. 


Cascales Mufioz, J.—El auténtico Espron- 
ceda pornogr&fico y el apécrifo en general. 
Toledo: Imp. del Col. de Huérfanos, 1932. 
122 pp. 5 ptas. 

Castro, A.—Erasmo en tiempo de Cer- 
vantes. Madrid: Hernando, 1931. (De la 
R. F. E. XVIII, pp. 329-389.) 


Cervantes.—Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
Abridged and edited by J. Cano. New York: 
Maemillan, 1932. xiii+ 317 pp. $1.60. 

Cieza de Leén, P.—La crénica del Pera. 
2aed. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 340 pp. 
5 ptas. (Viajes Clasicos.) 

Diego, G.—Antologia de la poesia espafiola. 
1915-1931. Madrid: Ed. Signo, 1932. 469 
pp. 15 ptas. 


Donoso Cortés, J.—Obras escogidas. Vol. 
II. Ed. por J. M. Orti y Lara. Madrid: 
C. I. A. P., 1932. 445 pp. 10 ptas. 

Entrambasaguas, J.—Una guerra literaria 
del Siglo de Oro. Lope de Vega y los — 
tistas aristotélicos. Madrid: V. Su4rez, 
1932. 50 ptas. 


Fernandez de Moratin, L.—La comedia 
nueva y el sf de las nifias. Madrid: Razén 
y Fe, 1932. 142 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Giménez Soler, A.—Don Juan Manuel. 
Biografia y estudio ecritico. Zaragoza: F. 
Martinez, 1932. vii-+ 731 pp. 25 ptas. 

Géngora y Argote.— Introduction, tra- 
duction et notes par L. P. Thomas. Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre [1932]. 167 pp. 
(Les Cent Chefs d’euvre étrangers.) 





Gracian, B.—Pfginas escogidas. Selecci6y 
y notas de Luys Santa Marina. Barcelona; 
Ed. Luis Miracle, 1932. 300 pp. 7 ptas. 


Gutiérrez Alfaro, A.—Nuestro idioma ep 
la Argentina. Jerez de la Frontera: M. 
Martin, 1932. 


Kelly, J. E.—Pedro de Alvarado, Conquis. 
tador. Princeton: The Princeton University 
Press, 1932. viii -+ 279 pp. 


Leomarte.—Sumas de Historia Troyana, 
Ed., prél., notas y voc. por A. Rey. Ma. 
drid: S. Aguirre, 1932. 449 pp. 25 ptas, 
(R. F. E., Anejo XV.) 

Leon, Fr. Luis de.—Obras poéticas. Ed. y 
notas del P. J. Llobera. Vol. I. Poesfas 
originales. Cuenca: Imp. Moderna, 1932, 
xlvii + 460 pp. 10 ptas. 

Mera, J. L.—Cumand&. Ed. by P. Flores, 
New York: Heath, 1932. xi-+ 258 pp. 

Molina, Tirso de.—Obras. Vol. I. HI 
vergonzoso en palacio. El burlador de 
Sevilla. Ed. renovada, con prdélogo y notas 
de <A. Castro. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1932. 300 pp. 6 ptas. (Cl&sicos Caste 
llanos. ) 

Otero, J. I. y Toro, R. A—Cat&logo de los 
nombres vulgares y cientificos de algunas 
plantas puertorriquefias. San Juan, P. R.: 
Negociado de materiales, 1931. 248 pp. 

Oteyza, L. de.—Lépez de Ayala o el figurén 
politico literario. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1932. 212 pp. 5 ptas. 

Parra, T. de la—lLas memorias de Mami 
Blanca. Ed. by C. Garcia Prada and C. M. 
Wilson. New York: Macmillan, 1932. vii 
+ 256 pp. $1.25. 

Porras, A.—Jdeario de Donoso Cortés. 
Madrid: Ed. Jasén, [1932]. 432 pp. 7 ptas. 

Santillana, Marqués de.—Cantares y 
decires. Ed. y notas de V. Garcia de Diego. 
Madrid: La Lectura, 1932. 244 pp. 6 ptas. 

Silvestre, L. S. de—Transito. Ed. by F. 
W. Roberts. New York: Heath, 1932. ix 
+ 263 pp. 

Tamayo y Rubio, J.—Teorfa y técnica de 
la literatura. 2a ed. Madrid: Instituto 
Cervantes, 1932. 284 pp. 10 ptas. 

The Anatomy of Don Quixote.—A Sympo- 
sium. Ed. by M. J. Benardete and A. Flores. 
Ithaca: The Dragon Press, [1932]. xiv+ 
120 pp. $1.50. (Introduction, by M. J. 
Benardete. The Genesis, by Menéndez Pidal. 
The Style, by H. Hatzfeld. Hamlet and Don 
Quixote, by Turgeniev. ) 

The Spanish Omnibus.—Being a collection 
of stories representing the work of the lead- 
ing Spanish writers of to-day. Intr. by H. 
Barbusse. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
[19327]. xxvi + 386 pp. 

Van Dam, C. F.—Spaansch Handwoorden- 
boeck. Den Haag: G. B. Van Goor Zonen, 
1932. 1186 pp. 
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